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A. Hi-LO BURNER PROTECTED 
FROM SPILL-OVERS. ALL BUR- 
NERS GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 





Do these problems 
bother your pupils? 


1-INEFFICIENT CLOGGED BURNERS. 
2-SOGGY DEEP-FRIED FOODS. 
3-FOOD SCORCHED INSTEAD OF HOT. 
4-INSUFFICIENT WORKING SPACE. 


5-SHRINKAGE OF MEATS. 
6-DRIED OUT BROILED MEATS. 
7-UNEVENLY BAKED CAKES. 
8-OVERHEATED KITCHEN. 





ISCOURAGEMENT is natural when 
D pupils work on equipment that is 
worn or outmoded. For inspired 
cooking the modern Magic Chet gas 
range is the greatest boon on earth! 
Automatic lighting burners cannot clog 
because the ports are on the side, pro- 
tected from boil-overs by the snug 
collar of the burner tray. Hi-lo burn- 
ers provide any desired heat from fast 
flame to tiny simmer. Super Duty 
burner provides 25% greater heat for 
all fast cooking operations. 


Red Wheel oven regulator, famous for 
a generation, Maintains constant tem- 
perature without oven pecking... 


assures evenly baked cakes. Timer 
bell rings when food is done. Separ- 
ate oven and broiler permit hot 


broiling temperature and slow baking 





B. EXAMPLE OF HANDY Di- 
VIDED COOK TOP WHICH 
GIVES MORE WORKING ROOM, 


temperature at same time. Both in- 
sulated to keep heat where it belongs. 
High speed oven and swing-out broiler 
allow meats to be a quickly to 
preserve natural juices and prevent 
shrinkage. Ample work space on all 
Magic Chefs is favored alike by be- 
ginners and seasoned cooks. 


For information regarding Magic Chef 


equipment for food laboratories or 
lunchrooms, write American Stove 
Company, School Department, 4301 


Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Magic Chef 


THE “REOJWHEEL” GAS RANGE WITH THE 
LIFETIME BURNER GUARANTEE. 











KITCHEN COMFORTABLE. 





(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 








C. RANGE INSULATION SEALS 
HEAT IN, SAVES GAS, KEEPS 
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HOME ECONOMISTS IN A COMMUNITY HEALTH 
EDUCATION PROGRAM! 


LUCY S. 


SWHE now generally accepted con- 
qj cept of homemaking education 
6 “a 

eC) Oy which includes all phases of 
e vend family life has placed the home 
economist in a strategic position for main- 
taining the first line of community defense, 
the health of the citizens. In most 
communities there are those who, if they 
stop to analyze the situation, may per- 
ceive the innumerable untapped resources 
available for use in a health education 
program. But in far too many com- 
munities health education is considered 
the responsibility of some one organization 
or is an inconsequential and un-co-ordinated 
part of the program of several others. 
Often a partial and haphazard program 
exists where a long-range plan would 
enlist widespread interest and active par- 
ticipation and achieve significant results. 

The present paper describes the begin- 
nings of a long-range community health 
education program in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and the part played in it by home 
economists. It was started by the Hart- 
ford Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Society, but the initiative might have 
sponsoring health 
principal ob- 


health 













come from any agency 
education activities. Its 
jective is the presentation of 


1 Presented before the social welfare and public 
health department, American Home Economics 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26, 1940. 


MORGAN anp BEATRICE HALL KNEELAND 


information to every person in the com- 
munity at the level of his intelligence and 
interest through the utilization of all 
available community resources. 

A survey of existing health education 
programs revealed that many agencies 
were carrying on health educational activi- 
ties but that there was little, if any, co- 
ordination between the activities. This 
was especially true in the field of adult 
health education. The survey also showed 
that past efforts had been misdirected 
and that the groups with the highest 
incidence of preventable diseases and 
premature deaths had not been reached. 
Printed materials had been distributed to 
persons unable to read English; radio 
programs had been broadcast to families 
without radios; and press articles had been 
directed to persons without access to 
newspapers. 

In June 1938 the general secretary of 
the Tuberculosis Society and the city 
health officer called together representa- 
tives from both official and nonofficial 
agencies interested in the health problems 
of the city to discuss the development of a 
co-ordinated program in health education. 
An executive committee of eighteen was 
appointed. Represented on this com- 
mittee were the city Board of Health, 
Board of Education (including the super- 
visors of health and physical education, 
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homemaking, and adult education), and 
the Welfare Department; the local 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Society, 
the Visiting Nurse Association, the Union 
Settlement, Mitchell House, the Women’s 
League, the Diocesan Bureau of Social 
Service, the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the League 
of Women Voters, the Community Chest, 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
the Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. 
The committee immediately began to plan 
the program and adopted these objectives: 


1. To organize and to utilize existing groups for 
health study purposes among that portion of 
the population having the highest incidence of 
premature deaths and preventable diseases. 

2. To recruit volunteer leaders on the basis of pro- 
fessional training and personal qualifications 
and to educate such leaders in modern methods 
of presenting health material to groups of 
various educational background and intellectual 
levels. 

3. To provide such visual aids for mass education 
as exhibits, films, film strips, charts, electrical 
transcriptions, models, maps, slides, and printed 
material. 


Thirty subjects were selected for class 
or study group discussion, including such 
popular topics as “Protect Your Home 
from Tuberculosis,” “Our Children,” 
“Good Food for Health,” “Take Care of 
Your Heart,” “New Ways for Old,” “A 


Safe Place to Live,” ‘Teamwork for 
Health,” “A Good Investment,” ‘The 
Story That Death Rates Tell,” and 


“Microbes and Health.” 

For convenience in scheduling, these 
topics were grouped into three series of 
ten lessons each and one topic was sched- 
uled for each of thirty weeks. Classes 
were begun in October and were continued 
through May. To make the program as 
flexible as possible, the whole or any part 
of the entire discussion series was offered 
to the groups participating. 

Outlines of the subjects to be discussed 
were prepared in advance by the speakers 
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for the leaders. The Hartford Public 
Library provided a _ bibliography for 
each subject, copies of which were sent to 
each leader. Most of the groups met 
weekly and enrolled for the entire series. 

In this general picture, the role of the 
home economist fitted neatly. Hartford 
nutritionists volunteered their services as 
specialists in the community program, and 
home economics teachers led the dis- 
cussion groups. 

One excellent example of genuine com- 
munity co-operation was furnished by an 
animal feeding demonstration. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station in New 
Haven to secure seven pairs of rats which 
were to be ready for experimental work 
at a certain time. The Dairy Council 
nutritionists transferred the seven pairs 
of 21-day-old animals to the home eco- 
nomics department of St. Joseph College 
in West Hartford, where the students fed 
them various demonstration diets. The 
next step was to transfer the rats to the 
office of the Dairy Council, which was used 
as the “base” for 14 animals. From this 
base they were taken to nutrition meetings 
held at settlement houses, in churches for 
club groups, high school adult evening 
classes, and other organized groups in all 
parts of the city. Incidentally, New 
England co-operated by having a March 
blizzard which rendered private cars prac- 
tically useless, so that in some cases the 
rats were taken to health meetings in taxi- 
cabs. In spite of this streamlined method 
of transportation, the demonstration ani- 
mals created a great deal of interest. The 
strategic placing of two cages near the 
gymnasium of the local Y. W. C. A. was 
followed by a request for a series of nutri- 
tion lectures. 

Wherever other programs were already 
under way, an effort was made to “tie in” 
with them in order to give greater impetus 
to all. For instance, the Early Diagnosis 
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Campaign carried on annually by the 
national and local tuberculosis associations 
served as a means of introducing the com- 
munity health program to industrial and 
business concerns. 

Securing suitable audio-visual materials 
was one of the greatest difficulties. The 
Tuberculosis Society, the Hartford Board 
of Health, and the Dairy Council were 
largely responsible for providing the teach- 
ing tools. These organizations made avail- 
able to all groups sound motion picture 
equipment with microphone, films, a film 
strip projector and film strips, slides, 
electrical transcriptions, charts, and ex- 
hibits. Materials were also borrowed from 
a number of other agencies, including the 
State Department of Health and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

In order that visual educational aids 
might be provided to supplement those 
already available, the Hartford Board of 
Health sponsored a Works Progress Ad- 
ministration project to produce such 
materials. 

The local press and radio stations were 
generous in giving space and time to the 
program. Publicity included a plan for 
the development of a radio workshop with 
the idea that “dummy” broadcasts, as 
well as real broadcasts, were useful tools 
in education. 

The department of public health of Yale 
University delegated a graduate student 
to work with the Tuberculosis Society to 
study and evaluate the program. This 
study will be the basis for a doctor’s 
dissertation in public health education. 

During the 30-week period in which the 
program was evaluated, 327 meetings were 
held, with a total attendance of 18,397. 
A total of 121 groups participated, with an 
average attendance of 56. Seventy-three 
speakers gave 310 talks on 47 subjects. 
There were 329 film showings, and 43 
films and 3 film strips were used. During 
the 30-week period 14 demonstrations 
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were given, 3 field trips were made, and 35 
charts were shown. 

Most educators agree that before plans 
for long-range programs can be completed, 
certain short-range achievements must be 
obtained to bring encouragement to par- 
ticipating groups. The 1938-39 com- 
munity health education program served 
this purpose and was the second real 
experience in fact finding as the basis for 
developing the larger program. 

The tentative plans drawn up by the 
executive committee for use until the 
active participation of many groups should 
be secured were put aside at the end of 
the first year’s experience, and a five-year 
program was begun in September 1939 
with emphasis on: (1) the district, (2) 
institutes for leaders, (3) methods demon- 
strations in schools, (4) adult forums, and 
(5) research. 

The city was divided into twelve dis- 
tricts, determined to a large extent by 
population characteristics as shown by 
census tracts. Special effort is being 
made to develop the program in five of the 
districts where the need is greatest. The 
characteristic make-up of the population 
of each district is known, and morbidity 
and mortality rates are being determined 
and social and economic indices studied. 

Each district has a steering committee, 
which studies the problems of and plans 
the program for the district. These com- 
mittees consist of such _ representative 
persons as members of parent-teacher 
associations, the home economics teacher, 
the school nurse, the school doctor, the 
science teacher, a clergyman, the school 
principal, a club leader, a community 
house leader, the visiting nurse, a social 
worker, and others. Graduate and under- 
graduate students in public health, home 
economics, and social work from near-by 
universities and colleges are working with 
the district committees as health education 
consultants. 
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In each district the program is centered 
in an agency where it will reach the greatest 
number of persons or where, because of the 
particular type of work that the agency 
performs, it becomes the logical pivot for 
the program. Thus, in Districts I and II 
the program pivot is a community house; 
in District III, a Negro guild; in District 
IV, two “over-all” agencies, the Y. W. 
C. A., and the Y. M. C. A.; and in District 
V, a school. 

District II inaugurated its program with 
a 10-day cleanup campaign led by the 
“Pied Piper of MHartford.” This was 
planned by the director of the Community 
House and a graduate student from Yale 
working with the Tuberculosis Society. 
Boy Scouts distributed to all residents 
in the district special appeals to participate 
in the campaign, questionnaires to stimu- 
late better sanitary practice, an attractive 
card for housewives to hang in the kitchen 
giving advice on proper garbage disposal, 
and an announcement of the Pied Piper 
street parade and mass meeting and of the 
special bounty on rat tails. Movie trailers, 
posters, and press notices carried daily 
announcements. The street parade led 
hundreds to the mass meeting, where 
music, motion pictures, and a talk on sani- 
tation were given. The campaign resulted 
in a noticeable improvement in back yards 
and alley sanitation and the eradication 
of hundreds of rats from the neighborhood. 

Three other mass meetings and numerous 
group meetings have been held in District 
II. Recently a “Professor Quiz” or “In- 
formation Please” program has supple- 
mented the formal lecture with very good 
results, but it must be remembered that 
good leaders are necessary to make such 
programs successful and to stimulate audi- 
ence participation. 

The Hartford Health Guild is the pivot 
for the District III health program. Its 
program was officially launched in Septem- 
ber 1939 when forty members of the Boston 
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Tuberculosis Association Health Guild 
came to Hartford to present a program 
which featured class activities in home 
hygiene and care of the sick and in first aid; 
steps in organizing a health guild; and a 
motion picture showing neighborhood im- 
provements in environmental sanitation 
brought about by guild members. At the 
conclusion of the Boston demonstration, 
volunteers were enlisted for a home hygiene 
class in Hartford. The local chapter of 
the American Red Cross provided the 
necessary funds and the services of a well- 
qualified Negro nurse to instruct the 
groups. The minimum time requirement 
for the course is six weeks, with 24 hours 
of class instruction given in two-hour 
sessions twice each week. To receive the 
Red Cross certificate, each member must 
attend class for at least 20 hours and 
attain a passing grade of 75. One hundred 
women enrolled in the classes during the 
fall and winter months, and 69 completed 
the course. Over 300 persons attended 
the commencement exercises, and promi- 
nent Negroes from New York City, Boston, 
and New Jersey addressed the group. 
This commencement program was timed 
so that in addition to serving as a stimulus 
for future classes in home hygiene, it also 
launched Negro Health Week. 

Interest in the Red Cross classes in 
home hygiene has continued and there 
were 66 women enrolled in the spring 
classes, which were jointly financed by 
the Family Service Society, the Y. W. C. A., 
the Board of Education, and the Tubercu- 
losis Society. 

When a member of a home hygiene class 
completes her course, as evidenced by an 
official Red Cross certificate, she becomes 
eligible for membership in the Hartford 
Health Guild. The Guild, with the assist- 
ance of a social worker from the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work assigned 
to the Hartford Tuberculosis Society, is 
carrying on an active health education 
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program in the entire district and is pro- 
viding leadership in a cleanup campaign 
in District III. Films have been shown 
in poolrooms and taverns by the social 
worker consultant to the Guild, and the 
Guild has been largely responsible for 
stimulating the District III steering com- 
mittee into action. 

Evidence of the widening influence of 
the Guild is seen in a request made by 
some of its members to have homemaking 
information made available to them in 
order that they may be better prepared to 
become occupants in one of the new proj- 
ects of the Housing Authority. A tempo- 
rary committee was immediately organized 
to study the possibilities of meeting this 
request. It included representatives of 
agencies and groups most likely to be 
affected by such an educational program. 
Interested officials and agencies were con- 
sulted, and as a result it has been possible 
to formulate an educational homemaking 
program for Hartford which it is hoped 
will become a co-operative venture of all 
local educational, health, welfare, and 
housing agencies. 

The program drawn up by this home- 
making and housing committee is: 


1. Education is to be offered in all the various 
aspects of home life: furnishing the house 
through wise purchasing of materials; the reno- 
vation of existing equipment; learning the use 
of new and modern kitchen equipment; house- 
hold budgeting; healthful living through wiser 
food buying; and learning the responsibilities of 
tenancy. 

2. Beginning in September, classes for interested 
persons are to be conducted regularly at com- 
munity centers near the sites of the housing 
projects. 

3. Demonstration units are to be arranged in 
connection with these classes, furnished and 
equipped by the classes themselves under 
capable supervision. These demonstration units 
will later be routed about the city and placed on 
display in various sections where interest will 
be greatest. 

4. Home economics teachers of the Board of Edu- 
cation are to serve as consultants for these 
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classes, thus extending the benefits of their 
teaching to the adults of the community. 

5. For the repair and renovation of furniture, the 
industrial arts division of the Board of Educa- 
tion is to furnish instructors and equipment. 
Here again is an opportunity to bring the 
benefits of the city’s educational staff and equip- 
ment more extensively to the public. 

6. Instruction in the use of small plots for garden- 
ing is to be given with the aid of the County 
Farm Bureau. 


In housing, as in other phases of the 
health education program, home econo- 
mists accepted the opportunity to serve 
the community and are taking an aggressive 
lead in planning the homemaking program; 
26 home economics teachers have volun- 
teered to give time to actual teaching. 
The city supervisor of homemaking and 
four other teachers (one from a college) 
have prepared a tentative short course in 
homemaking which includes the following 
subjects: Physical Aspects of a Home, 
Home Management, Home Hygiene and 
Care of Children, Food and Nutrition, 
Community Relationships. 

A teacher member of the housing com- 
mittee, recognizing that the housing project 
offers a real opportunity for college home- 
making students, has arranged for their 
participation. 

In September the seniors of the home 
economics department of St. Joseph Col- 
lege will study the housing program and 
furnish at low cost an apartment in the 
home furnishings laboratory. The apart- 
ment will consist of three rooms and will 
be typical of those now under construction 
in U. S. Housing Authority projects. 

To round out the district program, 
institutes for lay leaders (point 2 of the 
community health education program) 
are held at regular intervals. They serve 
as educational clinics where the health 
officer presents the health problems of 
the community and educators discuss the 
various educational techniques or methods 
that should be used to reach all age groups. 
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One institute in which the home economist 
played an important part was devoted 
to the subject of nutrition. All phases 
of Hartford’s nutrition program were 
outlined briefly by the following key 
persons: a nutrition consultant for a 
social agency, a school nurse, a classroom 
teacher, the adult education supervisor, 
the home economics supervisor, and a 
homemaking teacher. A Yale graduate 
student told of the nutrition program in 
District II, and the health officer described 
home conditions as he frequently finds 
them. Exhibits were arranged and the 
film “More Life in Living” was shown. 

Exhibits are a very important factor in 
popularizing the community health pro- 
gram in Hartford. Most of them were 
designed and constructed by a W. P. A. 
project in visual aids in health, under the 
direction of the Board of Health. Com- 
munity nutritionists and health educators 
served as consultants to this project. 
Intriguing exhibits entitled “Dividing Your 
Food Dollar,” “Comparison of Food 
Values,” “Vitamins,” “Your Child’s 
Chances for Health Are Greater,” and 
“Dental Care” have been displayed in 
strategic positions around the city; home 
economics teachers and cafeteria directors 
have used them in schools; and they have 
been shown at state meetings of the Con- 
necticut Public Health Association and 
the Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion. In fact, the demand for them was so 
great that duplicates had to be made, 
and even then some groups requesting 
them had to be denied. 

The community health program has 
stimulated many nutrition activities in 
Hartford. When the food budget com- 
mittee of the Council of Social Agencies 
was discontinued a nutrition committee was 
formed in its place as a subcommittee of 
the health division of the Council. The 


introduction of the food stamp plan offered 
the committee its first opportunity for 
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wider service to the community. When 
the plan went into effect in Hartford, the 
health officer and the local representatives 
of the plan were eager to publicize the fact 
that through the use of surplus commodi- 
ties it would be possible for many families 
to add important foods to their diets and 
have well-balanced meals, and the nutrition 
committee was assigned the task of pre- 
senting these facts to the public. They 
immediately drew up a program which 
included: 


1. A radio talk to explain the importance of the 
use of the surplus commodities, with emphasis 
on the opportunity offered to Hartford. 

2. A series of nine articles prepared for each of the 
two daily papers. The first stressed the oppor- 
tunity offered to Hartford to participate in 
this plan, and those which followed emphasized 
the importance of the protective foods. 

3. The preparation of a nutrition leaflet, “Helping 
You to Buy Your Food Wisely,” for distribu- 
tion to the participants of the stamp plan. 

4. The preparation of special low-cost recipes for 
the use of surplus commodities. 


Point 3 in the long-range community 
health education program provides for 
methods demonstrations in __ schools. 
Ideally, adult programs should be co- 
ordinated with the formal programs of the 
schools, so that adults and children may 
learn and discuss the same thing at the 
same time. Through special classroom 
demonstrations where visual aids are pro- 
vided, the first step toward this is being 
taken in Hartford. 

Assistance was needed in analyzing the 
program, and the sponsors of the plan 
were particularly fortunate in having the 
Yale students to help with this phase of 
the work. During the past year they 
enjoyed the services of a home economics 
graduate who was working there for her 
master’s degree in public health and who 
evaluated the Hartford community health 
program for her thesis ‘Methods for 
Developing and Appraising, on a District 
Basis, a City Program of Instruction in 
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Nutrition.” She took the responsibility 
of correlating the school health program 
with the community health education 
program. A teaching unit, “The Com- 
munity and the Citizen,” was used as the 
basis for classroom instruction, and a 
special nutrition unit was prepared by two 
community nutritionists in co-operation 
with the health education consultant. In 
developing the nutrition unit, considera- 
tion was given to the data recorded on the 
health questionnaires which had been 
used in classes to determine the actual 
nutrition needs of the children. 

A certain percentage of the general 
public will never be reached through a 
district program, a leaders’ institute, or a 
school demonstration, so for that portion 
of the population the Hartford community 
health education program offers its fourth 
point: adult forums, radio programs, and 
planned publicity. A radio hour sponsored 
by the Board of Health was devoted to 
interpreting the community health educa- 
tion program. The home economists par- 
ticipated in these broadcasts. 

To evaluate any community health 
education program, it is necessary from 
time to time to clarify the objectives and 
determine the extent to which they have 
been reached. Point 5 of the Hartford 
program is concerned with research. This 
part of the long-range program provides 
for the development of new techniques for 
the evaluation of method, for attitude 
testing by the Gallup method, for other 
district surveys, and finally for replanning 
the program in the light of the findings. 

Research has been utilized also in every 
phase of this program. For example, 
analyses of tuberculosis and infant mor- 
tality rates showed that the tuberculosis 
rate in the colored section of Hartford is 
thirteen times that in white sections, and 
this fact was used in developing the pro- 
gram for District III, which led to the 
organizing of the Health Guild and the 
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intensive tuberculosis campaign already 
described. The future program will in- 
corporate the findings of a survey of the 
per capita milk consumption in Hartford 
undertaken by the Board of Health. This 
was made by census tracts and was based 
on records showing the amount of milk 
purchased from milk dealers and grocery 
stores. The thesis evaluating the Hartford 
community health program will serve as 
an important guide for further program 
planning and development. 

The influence of Hartford’s community 
health program has already been felt in 
other communities. The health education 
committee of the Connecticut Home Eco- 
nomics Association, following Hartford’s 
example of co-ordinating the services of 
agencies, offered the home economists in 
the state an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the program of both 
official and voluntary agencies in their 
communities by becoming participants in 
a state-wide nutrition survey sponsored by 
the State Department of Health. 

As further evidence of the ramifications 
of this program, a Health Education Center 
was recently established in Hartford, mark- 
ing a step toward centralization of health 
agencies. The Hartford Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Society leased a large old 
Hartford residence which affords room for 
the development of the rehabilitation 
workshop conducted jointly by the 
Tuberculosis Society and the Connecticut 
Society for Crippled Children. The Con- 
necticut Dairy and Food Council has taken 
space on the second floor, where it co- 
operates with the Tuberculosis Society in 
conducting an _ educational program. 
There is ample space available for perma- 
nent exhibits and conference and educa- 
tional rooms. Already many visitors at 
the Center have expressed their pleasure 
that health education is being made more 
accessible. In the short time that the 
Center has been established, its rooms 
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have been used for a number of committee 
meetings and conferences. 

In this brief description of the Hartford 
community health program an attempt 
has been made to describe some of the 
early steps in planning, to point out a few 
of the short-range achievements, to outline 
the long-range plan, and to show how home 
economists have functioned in this pro- 
gram. Many of the beginnings were 
necessarily executed on a small scale, and 
glaring weaknesses have appeared from 
time to time. In any program that 
attempts to co-ordinate activities of com- 
munity groups, there are always the 
problems of too few leaders, overcrowded 
programs, and individuals with a non-co- 
operative and professionally centered atti- 
tude whose narrow conception of their own 
job limits their usefulness to a community 
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effort. But the Hartford experience shows 
that community health programs can be 
planned and carried out if someone is 
willing to assume the responsibility for 
co-ordinating the efforts of the various 
agencies and if no one agency believes that 
it should dominate the program. 

The Hartford program is not necessarily 
a pattern for any other community; rather 
it indicates that each community can plan 
a program to fit its own needs. Long- 
range community planning, however, does 
offer a challenge to all home economists to 
initiate similar community programs; for 
only through the co-ordinated effort of all 
interested organizations can a _ greater 
impetus come to individual programs, and 
only through group attack on common 
problems can such long-range programs 
be made effective. 












































NEEDS OF LEADERS IN ADULT HOMEMAKING PROGRAMS! 


LUELLA M. FOSTER 


HOSE of us who work with 
adults represent a large number 
12} of agencies, but we have a 
* P 

$XJ common concern in the prob- 
lems and needs of our people. All of us 
are aware of the demand for effective leader- 
ship in adult programs of every sort. For 
the moment let us turn our attention some- 
what away from the people whom we serve 
and focus it on ourselves. What are our 
needs and problems as leaders of adults? 

We need a stimulating philosophy. Be- 
cause our philosophy colors our activities, 
we need something to steer by and for if 
we would be effective. Right now, do we 
sense our part in the larger program of 
homemaking education? Do we see our- 
selves as conducting classes with small 
material ends in view, or are we filled with 
an enthusiasm for something larger to 
which our bit makes a definite contribu- 
tion? Naturally, a philosophy grows out 
of past experience. But yesterday with its 
problems and ways of meeting them is gone. 
Today is here, and tomorrow will come too 
quickly. Have we deep, underlying beliefs 
that will carry us through tomorrow? 

We need help in recognizing and solving 
our own problems. We have all read de- 
scriptions of the ideal adult teacher. Were 
we to put together all her characteristics, 
she would be somewhat as follows: 





As an individual she knows herself, her strength 
and weaknesses, her fears and prejudices. 

She has a satisfying philosophy of life and is 
not controlled by feelings of fear and inferiority. 

She is socially adequate, gets along well with 





1 Adapted from a talk given before the adult 
education section of the Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics Association, May 11, 1940. 
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all kinds of people, and knows how to act in many 
situations. 

She is adaptable to change; and no matter what 
conditions are, she can make the best of them. 

She is emotionally mature, self-confident, and 
poised, and is not unduly affected by criticism. 

She finds satisfaction in her work and adjusts 
her activities to her abilities and individuality. 

She has good habits—physical, mental, and 
emotional. 


In addition, she displays certain qualities 
of leadership: 


She is very familiar with her field and is prepared 
to teach more than one phase of homemaking. 

She can think effectively in her field. 

She is expert at recognizing, analyzing, and 
solving problems of adults. 

She can lead without dominating. 

She can conduct a group so that it will be 
effective in the community. 

She tries to give only such understandings and 
develop such skills in others as she has found to 
work, either for herself or for others through her. 

She can give her work that certain touch which 
makes it seem an adventure. 


In reality, there are few such ideal teach- 
ers, but there are many who are working 
toward similar ideals. However, we have 
to face the fact that some of us are not 
emotionally mature; some lack self-con- 
fidence or are not very adaptable. Others 
are affected by praise and blame. Some 
of us may be blocked from doing our best 
work by causes which we do not even recog- 
nize. Occasionally we are so absorbed in 
our own speciality that we fail to see the 
real problems before us. Many of us have 
had little real training for our job. We 
understand neither adults nor the condi- 
tions they face. Sometimes we have had 
only limited experience, and the way of 
life for thousands of our people is entirely 
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unknown to us. Much of our thinking 
and many of our activities are tuned to an 
economic level which does not exist for the 
majority of people. 

If we are not satisfied with our behavior, 
can we find help to do something about it? 
How can we best use our individuality and 
talents so that our weaknesses will not 
overwhelm us? If it is a problem of con- 
ducting a group effectively, can we get 
help? In larger centers or organizations 
with in-service training programs, perhaps 
this is taken care of, but not everywhere. 
Personal conferences, small group con- 
ferences, and institutes have been used, but 
could perhaps be better. 

Sometimes we are not very helpful to 
specific groups. Recent studies have 
opened our eyes to the actual economic 
conditions under which people live, and 
there are excellent interpretations of these 
data and suggestions on how to use them. 
Psychological studies of family life help in 
that angle of our work. But these are 
general helps. What do we know about 
local conditions? In every community 
there is some agency which knows a great 
deal about the people who live there. 
Individual teachers need such information if 
they are to meet the needs of the people. 
Do we not often treat problems of family life 
in a general way without getting down to 
real situations as affected by the occupa- 
tions, incomes, personalities, and individual 
standards and goals? 

We need help in recognizing and analyzing 
the problems of the individuals whom we serve. 
Charles Lamb once said that the most 
interesting sound in the world was a knock 
at the door—it held such possibilities. 
Much of the same feeling of excitement 
comes over one on going to meet a group of 
strange adults. We never know upon 
whom the door will open. These adults 


may be any age from sixteen to sixty, with 
any degree of education and any type of 
personality. Some may be bored with 
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lack of things to do; others, overworked at 
home or in the community. Some may be 
there from a sense of duty; others, frankly 
curious. Some may yearn for fun and 
relaxation; others want to get away from 
themselves. Most of them will need as- 
surance that others have problems too. 
A few will want help with specific difficul- 
ties. A great many will be sensitive and 
fear criticism; some will be easily dis- 
couraged; but each one will have a need for 
feeling important and successful in her own 
sphere. What are the general and specific 
needs and problems of this particular group 
of people? Many of us are not able to 
recognize them through observation and 
conversation and must resort to check 
lists, questionnaires, and other devices 
which may or may not reveal the real needs 
of individuals. For example, when women 
say their most difficult problem is finances, 
what do they mean? Can we help them by 
working out budgets, or does the real 
problem lie in personal relationships? Most 
of the problems indicated in adult classes 
seem to be concerned with stretching the 
family income to meet individual needs and 
wants, with satisfaction with one’s self, 
husband, and children, and with harmony 
and congeniality in the home. Back of the 
problems of adults there seems to lie a 
general lack of adjustment to life situations 
which may be attributed to a lack of under- 
standing of self and others, unwillingness 
to face real situations, lack of skill in 
homemaking jobs and management, and 
experiences which have left the individual 
feeling inadequate. Do conditions in the 
average adult class permit the leader to 
know the individuals well enough to be of 
real help? 

We need help in helping others to solve or 
adjust to their problems. If adults are to 
solve their problems, they must be helped 
to think constructively. They must under- 
stand why the problem exists and how to do 
something about it. What resources and 
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techniques are available for them and us 
to use in working toward desired goals? 
Here are a few: 


Discussion: This technique brings in valuable 
experience and is perhaps one of the richest sources 
of help, but we are often afraid to use it because we 
do not handle it well. We need help in conducting 
good discussion. 

Literature: This is a source of information and 
help which is very valuable to many but which 
sometimes we do not use wisely. For example, 
reports of research may be very upsetting to some 
people and little understood. We need help in 
choosing literature wisely. 

Graphic materials: We realize these are very 
effective, but are often at a loss to know what to 
choose, how to secure and use these things 
effectively. 

Individual studies and projects: How to get 
individuals to try out practices in their own homes 
and how to help them carry on such projects is a 
problem some of us have. 

Individual conferences: Do most of us know 
how to use a conference period skillfully and 
effectively? 

Social affairs: Laughter, fun—well, aren’t some 
adult groups too serious? 


We need help in judging our work. When 
my supervisor asks me to write down how 
I have been successful this year, I may fill 
a page or two and then say to myself, 
“Really now, how much of this is fact and 
how much opinion?” Probably most of it 
is opinion. How do we know if adults have 
learned? Must there not be a change in 
doing, feeling, or thinking if learning has 
taken place? When a woman says, “I 
have learned several short cuts for work,” 
does this mean that she is using these in her 
home? How can we find out? If she 
says, “I am trying to be more understand- 
ing,” is she creating a happier home? 
When she says, “I have enjoyed this course 
so much. I have learned so much,” is 
this a measure of success? If we can find 
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evidence that even one idea has worked for 
the individual, has not some success been 
attained? If a person has changed ever so 
slightly, has not the way been opened for 
further change? But when someone says, 
“The time may come when I will have use 
for this,” have we failed her as far as her 
present problems are concerned? There is 
much talk of evaluation these days, but we 
adult teachers really know little about how 
to determine the value of our work. Can 
it always be determined immediately? 

We need help in looking ahead. In the 
past we have fed and dressed countless 
persons, given attention to child care and 
problems of parents, arranged scores of 
houses, and budgeted hundreds of incomes 
according to the needs of the past. Are 
we ready to meet the needs of tomorrow? 
For example, what have current home 
financing and low-rent programs to do with 
our teaching about family income manage- 
ment? Is our teaching of family relation- 
ships, housing, and savings taking into 
consideration labor legislation, old-age in- 
surance and assistance? In a few more 
years a larger proportion of adults may have 
been through high school where more 
effective homemaking programs will be 
given. Because of a lower birth rate, wives 
will have more free time. There will be 
more older people in the land. What will 
all this mean for homemakers and for adult 
homemaking education? How can we keep 
alert to change and how can we be pre- 
pared to meet it? 

Someone has said that the aim of adult 
education is to inspire grownups to be some- 
thing more than they now are and to do 
their work better than they now do it. 
We who are leaders of adults seek help in 
such a task. 



































THE HOUSEWIFE IS THE DOCTOR: 


HUBBELL ROBINSON 








E American housewife is the 
American advertiser's most 
Oy valuable customer. To get her 
SN attention, to get a hearing from 
her on the merit of his wares, the American 
advertiser spends millions of dollars a year. 
Daytime radio advertising is no exception 
to that generalization. Obviously, the day- 
time audience is almost 90 per cent women. 
It is a bonanza opportunity for the ad- 
vertiser to talk to the housewife and to talk 
to heralone. The clearness with which the 
major advertisers realize the proportions 
of that opportunity is indicated by the fact 
that their expenditures for daytime radio 
time alone—exclusive of expenditures for 
entertainment, talent, programs—rose from 
$11,090,157 in 1935 to $28,494,049 in 1939. 
For many advertisers their daytime radio 
expenditures represent from 75 to 100 per 
cent of their total advertising investment. 
And most of the advertisers who are 
using daytime radio are using what we in 
the trade call the five-time-a-week dramatic 
strip. That is the serial story broadcast 
five times a week in fifteen-minute periods 
telling a continued story about a leading 
character or a group of characters. 
During the past few years there has been 
a steadily increasing murmur of remon- 
strance against this type of entertainment 
from listeners who feel that the average 
daytime radio show of this kind was little 
short of an insult to the intelligence of the 
American housewife. “It serves no useful 
purpose,” “It is sentimental tommyrot,” 
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1 Presented before the home economics in busi- 
ness department, American Home Economics 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, June 24, 1940. 


“Tt is claptrap of the worst kind, not fit 
even for the most moronic pulp magazine.” 
These are but a few of the criticisms that 
have been leveled at the five-time-a-week 
daytime dramatic strip. 

Disregarding entirely for a moment the 
justice or injustice of these criticisms, any 
reasonably-minded person will, I think, 
admit that the average advertiser seeking 
the average housewife’s business will not 
deliberately set out to insult her intelli- 
gence. On the contrary, he will be most 
concerned with attempting to give her what 
she wants in the way of radio entertain- 
ment. And because he is dealing with a 
mass medium, he will try to give as many 
housewives as possible what they want. 

The yearly investment represented by a 
single five-time-a-week dramatic strip will 
vary from $300,000 to $1,000,000 for time 
and talent, depending on the extent of the 
network used. Certainly no advertiser in 
his right mind will risk an investment of 
that kind unless he has some demonstrable 
proof that he is giving the public what it 
wants. Hestands at the opposite pole from 
Commodore Vanderbilt when he said, 
“The public be damned.” 

In a moment I will show very clear evi- 
dence that the five-time-a-week dramatic 
strip presented as it is now being presented 
and dealing with stories such as it does now 
has a large and enthusiastic audience 
among American housewives. 

Meanwhile, to understand fully just how 
the present situation came about it will be 
helpful to give a very quick, bird’s-eye 
view of the evolution of daytime radio, 
entertainment-wise or—perhaps more ac- 
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curately—program-wise, since the early 
daytime radio programs were not strictly 
speaking entertainment. 

Ten years ago, when I first entered the 
radio business, daytime radio was con- 
sidered an ideal opportunity to talk to 
housewives about the advertiser’s products 
through what are called “service” pro- 
grams. The label “service” meant that 
these programs dealt largely with recipes, 
hints on home economics, homemaking, 
menu planning, and all the activities which 
are the housewife’s responsibility in her 
stewardship of the home. The agency with 
which I am associated had a daily feature 
known as the “Radio Household Institute.” 
This was a series of daily fifteen-minute, 
and in some cases half-hour, shows devoted 
almost entirely to the type of program we 
have just been talking about. We had 
reason to believe that this undertaking was 
a successful and productive one. We were 
able to trace some direct sales results to it, 
and our responses to offers of prizes or 
offers of sample merchandise ran into figures 
that sometimes approached boxcar num- 
bers. Other agencies and advertisers oper- 
ating in daytime radio were following more 


or less the same course. The air was dotted 
with “magic kitchens,” “mystery chefs,” 
“homemakers’ hours,” and so on. 


Then came the deluge. One bright ad- 
vertiser decided to experiment with an out- 
and-out entertainment show—no helps in 
homemaking, no recipes with which to make 
the master-of-the-house’s mouth water with 
delight, no tips on how to manage Junior 
when he becomes unruly—nothing but 
straight entertainment with two commer- 
cials fitted in just as they are fitted into 
an evening radio show. The housewives 
responded to this type of program imme- 
diately. Other advertisers followed this 
lead, and before long it became clearly 
evident that daytime radio programs which 
entertain got more listeners than those 
which instruct. 
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Now you may well ask how we know that. 
The way to answer that question is to 
explain the method by which all major 
advertisers estimate the size of the audience 
which their radio programs are getting. 
They do this through a bimonthly report 
issued by a research organization known as 
the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting. 
C.A.B. makes telephone calls in 33 cities 
from coast to coast twice each month. 
They ask two questions: First, is your radio 
turned on; and second, to what program 
are you listening? The answers to these 
questions are compiled into a percentage 
figure for each program. This is called a 
Crossley rating and is taken to indicate the 
total number of homes within any pro- 
gram’s network area which listen to the 
show. 

The current C.A.B. report rates 51 
fifteen-minute programs broadcast five 
times a week during the daytime. Twenty- 
four out of the first 25 are five-time-a-week 
dramatic strips, the one exception being 
Kate Smith. Holding first place among 
programs which are not of this type (ex- 
cepting Kate Smith) is an inspirational, 
philosophical talk conducted by Fletcher 
Wylie, and that rated 41st in popularity. 

It is fair to ask whether the air is not 
glutted with programs of this type. Are 
we not reaching the satiation point? How 
can any one woman follow four or five of 
these scripts at one time and have any very 
clear idea of what any one of them is about? 
That is a question we have asked ourselves 
too. It is important to us to know whether 
or not this type of program has reached a 
stage where more of them will have little 
chance to duplicate the good audience- 
getting record of those now on the air. 

In a recent study we found that one show 
of this type starting on October 16, 1939, 
had by March of this year risen to a 
Crossley rating of 7.5, which put it among 
the leaders. The same thing was true of 
another show which started on October 9, 
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1939, and by March had reached a rating 
of 6.1. It seems self-evident that shows of 
this kind, if they are good ones, can still 
command big audiences, audiences large 
enough to amply justify the investment 
they represent. 

Now here is another question which you 
might well ask. If a show like Kate 
Smith’s daytime program can do as well 
as any of the five-time-a-week strip shows, 
why are there not more shows of this kind? 
The answer lies simply in the fact that there 
is only one Kate Smith and very few people 
who can do what she does so well. One 
of the prime responsibilities of the radio 
department of any advertising agency is 
to be constantly looking for personalities 
that can be developed into the kind of value 
that Kate represents. And I can tell you 
from ten years’ searching that they are as 
rare as diamonds and worth as much when 
you do uncover them. 

Another important feature of the daytime 
radio situation is the number of people who 
know what advertiser is putting on what 
program. We call this “sponsor identifica- 
tion.” Our agency has set up a definite 
method for measuring this, a method 
worked out by Dr. George Gallup, who is 
in charge of our research department. On 
an average of every month or six weeks we 
make a series of telephone calls from coast 
to coast asking these questions: (1) Is 
your radio turned on? (2) To what pro- 
gram are you listening? (3) What ad- 
vertiser sponsors the program? This adds 
to the two questions in the Crossley method 
of checking the question as to the identity 
of the sponsor. Now we know from com- 
paring these checks one with another over a 
period of years and comparing them with 
checks of different types of programs that 
our sponsor identification in the five-time- 
a-week dramatic strip is excellent, pro- 
vided sufficient skill is used in preparing 
the commercials. 

A third important factor in connection 
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with the five-time-a-week dramatic strip 
is its value as an advertising property. 
That relates to what we call the gratitude 
or loyalty factor. By this we mean simply 
the personal or emotional interest aroused 
in the listener through the enjoyment of 
the entertainment offered or the loyalty 
to a person or a character for whom that 
listener has come to feel affection and 
devotion. We have definite indications 
that this gratitude or loyalty factor results 
in buying by the person so affected. Now, 
obviously, it is difficult to be emotional 
about a recipe or about information of a 
broadly similar type. It is easy to be 
emotional about a character whose activi- 
ties you have followed through a series of 
mishaps, defeats, and triumphs and for 
whom you are rooting. It is doubly easy 
if that person seems to you to represent a 
force for good and a point of view which 
you share. And all of the leading charac- 
ters in the daytime strips do represent such 
philosophies, such points of view. 

The daytime radio formula is based on 
four cornerstones. First, simple, under- 
standable characters not too far removed 
from the average—the kind of person about 
whom the average housewife, if she can- 
not say “There but for the grace of God, 
go I” can at least feel that she recognizes 
and understands. Second, simple, under- 
standable situations. Third, a woman as 
the central and dominant character, the 
one who shapes the action of the story and 
moves it along. Fourth, a _ philosophy 
exemplified by the conduct of the leading 
character, such as “The meek shall inherit 
the earth,” “Virtue is its own reward,” 
and other equally familiar adages which 
have influenced hundreds of thousands of 
people for many years. 

Thus, the five-time-a-week dramatic strip 
gains at least one distinct advantage 
through its ability to recognize one of 
radio’s potentially most powerful aspects 
as a selling medium. 
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What this discussion seems to boil down 
to is the fact that the average individual, 
man or woman, approaches his radio set 
in much the same mood in which he ap- 
proaches the theater or a motion picture. 
He is more eager to be entertained than 
educated. I can readily appreciate that 
you might accept this premise and still 
feel that we should attempt to entertain 
in a fashion that is perhaps more artistic 
and more worthy of a lasting place in the 
annals of great entertainment. To those 
of us who are working in radio, that would 
be a decidedly welcome objective. What- 
ever the average housewife may prefer, I 
can assure you that those of us who spend 
our lives in this business would draw greater 
creative satisfaction from productions that 
had a more memorable quality than most 
of the shows of the kind we have been 
talking about will ever have. 

At the same time, you must remember 
that we are dealing with a mass medium. 
We must reach millions of people, and the 
evidence seems to indicate clearly that 
millions of people are enthusiastic about 
the type of daytime radio entertainment 
they are getting. It also seems important 
to bear in mind that our mail and research 
work bring definite proof that the type of 
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show about which we are talking has 
brought happiness and comfort to thou- 
sands of people. That, at least, must be 
considered a useful thing. 

There is another point I would like to 
make clear. I do not want to leave you 
with the impression that we in the adver- 
tising profession are complacently accept- 
ing the status quo. The agency with which 
I am connected, for example, is currently 
testing three other kinds of daytime opera- 
tions—kinds very far removed from those 
we have been discussing here. We are 
hopeful that some of these tests will in- 
dicate sufficient promise to warrant con- 
ducting them on a wider scale and that 
eventually out of it we will reap the reward 
every pioneer looks for—a vast new field to 
conquer. 

But until there is definite evidence that 
that opportunity exists in other directions, 
that the American housewife wants and is 
willing to embrace loyally and consistently 
some other type of entertainment as faith- 
fully and as responsively as she has the 
five-time-a-week dramatic strip, we will be 
forced to go on giving her principally that 
type of entertainment which she plainly 
seems to want. For to paraphrase an old 
and familiar phrase, “She’s the doctor.” 
































SERVING FAMILY LIFE THROUGH 
COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES IN HOUSING PROJECTS 


DOROTHY I. CLINE 


HAT benefits are derived from 
i] community activities in a hous- 
project? Every public 





management and community relations is 
asked this question many times a day. 
Three general points usually appear in the 
answers: (1) Deep and wide channels are 
opened which allow for the personal 
development of the individual partici- 
pants; (2) group-life attitudes and methods 
are strengthened; (3) tangible services to 
the community result from the activities. 
Clearly, these highly important outcomes 
justify the existence of community 
activities. 

The purpose in this article is to shift the 
spotlight to a too often neglected phase of 
community activities but one basic to the 
whole concept of successful housing 
management and one of special interest to 
home economists. This is, specifically, 
the possibilities that exist in every project 
for serving the family. The thesis, then, 
is: In measuring the adequacy of a com- 
munity activities program, the effect of 
the program on family life must be con- 
sidered along with other factors. 

The problem is to discover how a well- 
rounded community program, embracing 
the home as well as the community center, 
can be developed. After seven years of 
public housing in the United States, 
probably many persons are inclined to 
believe that housing officials have ready 
answers. This is not the case, both 
fortunately and unfortunately. While we 
have learned a great deal about housing 
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management in the last few years, we have 
less scientific and valid information about 
matters related to community organization 
than we have about building materials, 
operating costs, and design. Vital research 
and experimentation have advanced very 
slowly in public housing management. It 
is the old story of the vicious circle. With 
so few social engineers or technicians em- 
ployed by local housing authorities, the 
contributions have not been outstanding. 
On the other hand, the need for such 
services will not gain recognition until 
social scientists are employed. Therefore, 
since it is not possible to present scientific 
information, the writer’s only recourse is 
to set forth our best guesses; management 
staffs and project residents will verify 
or explode the conclusions in the future. 
A community activities program bearing 
directly on family living reflects the 
interests of a large number of families. 
What are these interests? Some members 
of some families hold a _ bed-and-board 
attitude toward the home, but the majority 
like to think of the home as a source of 
satisfaction and enjoyment to all members 
of the family. They want a wholesome 
give-and-take which reveals respect and 
admiration for each individual’s contribu- 
They want pleasant and attractive 
surroundings for themselves and _ their 
friends. They believe a real home should 
be useful for both work and play. To a 
great extent the absence of these essentials 
is responsible for quarrels and petty nag- 
ging, mutual irritations, and even resent- 
ment of the compelling bonds of kinship. 


tions. 
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A community program that neglects to 
help families realize their deep-seated 
desires for a more satisfying home life will 
be only partially successful in the long run. 
How can a community program con- 
tribute to family life? First of all, it can 
assist families in making their homes more 
attractive and pleasant to the eye and more 
functional for all members of the family. 
Mrs. Johnson has a flower-patterned, 
multicolored rug (too large for the living 
room, but she is going to have it cut down), 
and she wants new curtains for the windows 
and the doorway into the closet, while 
sixteen-year-old Martha complains that 
their house is full of useless ornaments 
which give it a ten-cent-store appearance. 
The O’Briens move in with a lot of heavy, 
overstuffed furniture and can’t seem to 
fit it into a five-and-a-half-room house; 
Johnnie, struggling to win an art scholar- 
ship in high school, upsets the entire house- 
hold by using the kitchen late afternoons 
and evenings for woodworking. The com- 
munity program begins with typical family 
problems of this nature—with floor cover- 
ing, draperies, pictures, furniture, miscel- 
laneous objects intended to be decorative. 
As the families press in on the professional 
staff for solutions, it becomes apparent 
that the program should expand to meet 
the following needs (not listed in order 
because they may be contiguous): 


1. Basic information about color, design, textiles, 
wood, metal, and other art media. (Certainly 
not on a formal, classroom basis.) 

2. Instruction in special skills: needlework, wood- 
work, painting, metal work, clay modeling. 
(Starting, of course, with the skill required for 
the problem at hand.) 

3. Instruction in the selection and use of inexpen- 
sive but good quality materials. (This is four 
parts imagination and one part skill.) 

4. Assistance in undertaking an informal study of 
how each roomin the homeis used by individual 
members of the family for work and play pur- 
poses. (Then the furniture can be made, pur- 
chased, and arranged in terms of maximum use.) 

5. Opportunities for individuals to engage in ac- 
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tivities that can be performed to better ad- 
vantage outside the home. 


The fact that putting a plan of this 
nature into action is far from simple 
probably accounts for the scarcity of 
concrete examples. It calls for a special 
kind of program integration rather than 
the initiation of special activities. For 
example, Martha is encouraged to take 
her complaint into the art class at the 
community center on the project, where 
art instructors are provided by a wide- 
awake city museum. The O’Briens become 
interested in the workshop at the near-by 
settlement where furniture, textile, and 
home furnishing problems are tackled by a 
lot of other O’Briens with the assistance 
of three experts paid by the settlement, 
the Board of Education, and the W. P. A. 
A special schedule is worked out so that 
Johnnie can remove his woodworking from 
the kitchen to a corner of the workshop. 

This is only one aspect of integration; 
the other is concerned with program 
“appetizers.”” The branch library, two 
blocks from the project, works out a plan 
for visual exhibits built around the home, 
using models from the Hinky Doo’s Craft 
Club, illustrations from “The Index of 
American Design,” and samples of in- 
expensive materials for curtains, lamps, 
and bedspreads, obtained by members of 
the workshop. The adult education divi- 
sion of the W. P. A., in co-operation with 
the home economics division of the Board 
of Education, sponsors conducted visits 
to such places as warehouses, demonstra- 
tion homes, laboratories, cabinetmaking 
workshops. If such activities are con- 
sidered as supplemental to the organized 
community program, the O’Briens, 
Marthas, and Johnnies will soon discover 
that the community program has reached 
into their homes. 

The community program can further 
assist families in their attempt to under- 
stand problems that confront them as 
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consumers and workers.! The market bas- 
ket occupies the center of the consumer’s 
Mrs. Marvine wants to know what 
How 


stage. 
is an adequate diet for her family. 
can it be provided from the family pocket- 
book without sacrificing other essentials 
such as medical services and recreation? 
Are there any ways by which a family 
can save money in the purchase of house- 
hold _necessities—food, clothing, 
garden equipment? How can families ob- 
tain reliable information about consumer 
goods—standards of performance and prices 

so that intelligent choices can be made 
in the handling of the family’s cash income? 
How does one go about organizing a credit 
union, a co-operative gasoline station, a 
buying club? 

Here again there are two approaches to 
be considered in program planning. Fami- 
lies want information about consumer 
problems; they also want to know how 
to put the information to work. Obviously 
much of the burden for providing these 
services will fall on the recreation leader, 
teacher, or community relations counselor 
in the housing project. Action begins the 
moment a question or a problem crops 
up in the nursery school, the laundry, 
the Mothers’ Club, the sandbox, or the 
housing manager’s office. In time, with 
helpful suggestions from the staff, the 
Residents’ Association, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the W. P. A. may be operating 
jointly a consumers’ workshop. The 
Mothers’ Club, with the help of the local 
Cooperative League, may be running a 
successful buying club. The Extension 
Service of the university may be supplying 


coal, 


exhibit and reading materials. In short, 
consumer material should be integrated 
with a community program which is 

1See “Education for Economic Citizenship 


through Workers’ and Consumers’ Education.” 
Excerpts from testimony before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee by Caroline F. 
Ware, April 26, 1940, Washington, D. C. 
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already moving forward and in which 
special activities are being set up from 
time to time by local agencies to stimulate 
interest and whet the appetite. 

But families are not only consumers; 
the adults are also workers. Consequently, 
they are vitally concerned about the 
economic world in which they live. How 
does the government subsidy for housing 
and slum clearance differ from a subsidy 
for agriculture and industry? How will 
prices, wages, unemployment, and social 
welfare services be affected by the defense 
program? What steps can an individual 
worker take to help eliminate the hazards 
of occupational disease in his own plant? 
These questions suggest that workers are 
trying to attain “economic citizenship.’ 
In their efforts to study and formulate 
action programs they will turn to pro- 
fessional leaders for suggestions and _ in- 
formation. The Terrace Village Dramatics 
Club agrees to put on a play written with 
the help of an instructor in dramatics that 
portrays the economic development of 
Steeltown. The Men’s Club secures the 
approval of the workers’ service program 
of the W. P. A. for establishing a social 
science workshop in the high school ad- 
joining the project. The Board of Health 
works with the Safety Club and the 
Junior Boys’ Club in developing an exhibit 
on the state’s industrial diseases. At the 
request of the committee on government 
of the Residents’ Association, the city 
Institute on Government agrees to provide 
study outlines, reference materials, and 
advisers for a study of taxation. These 
activities should not be reserved for adults, 
for young people can become acquainted 
with U. S. A.-1940 by a similar follow-up 
of situations on the playground, in the 
clubroom or craft shop. 

Health is so vital to the happiness and 
stability of family life that it deserves a 


2 See footnote 1. 
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conspicuous place in any community pro- 
gram. Every leader, teacher, or com- 
munity organizer should be on the alert 
for “beginning” situations in health. The 
Joseph family barely misses a major 
accident because the kitchen curtains blow 
across the gas range. The project and 
neighborhood is menaced by a whooping- 
cough epidemic. Mr. David tells the 
housing manager his family will have to 
leave the project because Mrs. David’s 
long illness in the hospital requires them 
to cut down on living expenses. It is 
apparent that the community health pro- 
gram must encompass two types of inter- 
ests: (1) protective and preventive measures 
such as safety, infant welfare, and health 
examinations; and (2) treatment and 
follow-up. Through Mrs. Joseph’s experi- 
ence, the Mothers’ Club becomes interested 
in writing a series of articles for the tenant 
newspaper on causes of home accidents. 
An Infant Welfare Station is finally 
located near the project through the per- 
sistent efforts of the nursery school, the 
Department of Public Health, and a 
private foundation. The health committee 
of the Residents’ Association in co- 
operation with public health agencies 
undertakes a study of low-cost medical 
services. 

Ordinarily the community program is 
concerned with the leisure activities out- 
side the home, but the process should be 
partially reversed. Table games, group 
singing, instrumental music, social parties, 
impromptu dramatics, and _ educational 
games can provide year-round enjoyment 
for all members of the family. Marie’s 
boy friend and the next-door neighbor 
might be added to the family circle on 
occasions. This calls for a program that 
supplies families with the recreational 
resources they need in the home and 
sufficient skills to start the ball rolling. 
For example, essential game equipment 
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can be turned out by the Woodcraft Club 
in the project or by the workshop in the 
local settlement. Loose-leaf music kits 
can be assembled by the Choral Club, the 
Girl Scouts, and the music committee of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. Finally, 
much of the success of the scheme depends 
on the recreation leader, teacher, or com- 
munity relations counselor, because mate- 
rials designed for the home must be 
introduced into the game room, club meet- 
ing, marionette show, Hallowe’en carnival, 
or Christmas party. 

All this indicates that a community 
program can make invaluable contributions 
to family life. Note, however, this is a 
different program from that usually 
thought of as “community activities.” 
The kind of program which brings un- 
usual skills into play from day to day re- 
quires both centrifugal and centripetal 
motion. Here the community center pro- 
gram is pushed outward to embrace the 
home, while the family is pushing back 
the four walls of the home and mov- 
ing toward the community program. 
Such professional workers as community 
relations counselors, recreation leaders, 
home economists, teachers, and group 
workers in housing projects and near-by 
agencies will find it necessary to help 
residents develop programs that are rich, 
flexible, varied, and exceedingly imagi- 
native. They must be geared to family 
skills, preferences, and habits of living. 
They must be highly integrated because 
families come into contact with many 
agencies—the school, library, settlement, 
W. P. A., recreation and health depart- 
ments. In the development of a dynamic 
plan of this nature there are many points 
at which the skillful home economist can 
vitalize community activities for families 
living in U. S. H. A.-aided projects in this 
country. 
































TENTATIVE REVISION OF THE SYLLABUS 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The committee appointed by the American Home Economics Association to bring up 
to date the syllabus of home economics prepared in 1913 presents herewith the outline for 
the fourth of the five subject matter divisions. 

As was explained on page 11 of the JOURNAL for January 1935 in connection with 
the outline of the first division, these division outlines are being prepared independently 
by the subcommittees in charge and are being published as they come in rather than in 
their final, logical order. The present one happens to be fourth by both counts. 

It should be remembered that the present form is tentative merely, and is put out in the 
hope that it will be tested by use and that resulting criticisms and suggestions will be re- 


ported to the committee for consideration when the final form is decided on. 


For a 


similar reason the details of typographical arrangement in the different divisions is not 


entirely uniform. 


It must be remembered also that the syllabus is intended to be a subject matter outline, 


not a teaching outline. 


Its use at various educational levels or in other ways will depend 


on the completeness of the outline itself and the initiative and judgment of those who use 
it. It is hoped that it will prove useful to elementary, secondary, and college teachers, to 
those responsible for adult classes, and to others concerned with home economics subject 


matter. 


The subcommittee in charge of the present outline, that from the food and nutrition 
division, consists of Alice Biester (chairman), Mate Giddings, Martha Koehne, and 


Hazel Munsell. 


Criticisms and suggestions may be sent to Miss Alice Biester, Division of Home 
Economics, University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, or to the 
chairman of the main committee, Miss Wylle B. McNeal, University of Minnesota, 
chairman of the committee on revision of the syllabus. 


IV. FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Like all committees working on the sylla- 
bus of home economics, the committee 
which has drawn up this syllabus of food 
and nutrition has been conscious of the 
fact that no hard-and-fast line can be 
drawn between it and some of the others, 
notably family economics. In deciding 
what should be included under food eco- 
nomics, the committee has tried to men- 
tion all essential items, but has developed 
none of them in as great detail as has been 
the case for some of the other subdivisions 
in their outlines. When all five of the 
main divisions of the syllabus are completed 
and finally integrated, these apparent dis- 


crepancies will be minimized by minor 
shifts in emphasis and by cross references. 

Large-scale food preparation and service 
have become a specialized part of home eco- 
nomics with techniques somewhat distinct 
from those suited to family practice. 
Those home economists most familiar with 
large-scale food problems are not so likely 
to be found among specialists in food and 
nutrition as among institution administra- 
tors. For her generosity in helping to 
develop this part of the syllabus, special 
thanks are due Miss Frances Dunning, 
head of the institution management section 
in the Division of Home Economics at 
the University of Minnesota. 
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A. FOOD 


1. Food economics 


a. 


The effect of various social, economic, and 
political factors on food supply and de- 
mand 


. Food production 


(1) Production of raw foods 

(2) Food processing 

(3) Home production and processing 
Food distribution 

(1) Characteristic market activities 
(2) Main levels of exchange 


. Economic aspects of food prices 


(1) Factors causing variations in price 
levels to consumers, e.g., cost of raw 
materials and transportation 

(2) Factors causing changes in price 
levels, e.g., seasonal fluctuations and 
business cycles 


. Food consumption 


(1) Consumption habits as shown by 
dietary studies; consumer purchasing 
studies; and production, marketing, 
export, and import data 

(2) Relation of food consumption habits 
to health 

(3) Factors which influence consumption 
standards 

(4) Factors related to food buying 


. Food budgets 


(1) Estimation of contributions from 
flocks, herds, fields, gardens, and 
orchards or of amount of money to be 
spent for food 

(2) Guides for securing adequate diets at 
different income levels 

(3) Keeping and appraising records of 
food expenditures 

(4) Revising budget plan 


2. Food composition 
a. Types of food: animal, plant, and inor- 


b. 


Cc. 


ganic sources 

Physical nature of food 

(1) States of matter, i.e., gases, liquids, 
and solids 

(2) Nature and properties of solutions 
and suspensions 

Chemical nature of foods 

(1) Carbohydrates and related com- 
pounds, proteins, lipides, minerals, 
vitamins, water, pigments, and tan- 


nins, and compounds giving to foods 
their characteristic flavor: occur- 
rence in food or in the body; nature; 
chemical and physical properties in- 
fluencing behavior in food prepara- 
tion, in food preservation or storage, 
and in the body; measurement 

(2) Effect on composition of conditions 
of production, different types of 
processing, food preparation, food 
preservation, and storage 


3. Food utilization in the home or in the in- 
stitution 
a. Food preparation 


(1) Objectives in preparation: increase in 
palatability and in variety of diet; 
production of more digestible prod- 
uct; control of bacterial growth and 
toxins 

(2) Facts and principles involved in the 
preparation of different types of food 

(3) Processes used in food preparation 
(a) Paring, subdivision, etc. 

(b) Application of heat: sources; 
methods and media of transfer- 
ring heat; methods or devices of 
controlling temperature of food 
during preparation 

(c) Freezing 

(d) Oxidation and exclusion of air 

(e) Control of desirable and unde- 
sirable biological processes such 
as found in leavening of doughs 
and pasteurization of milk 

(f) Chemical processes such as reac- 
tion of bicarbonates and acids 
and curing of meat 

(4) Effects of processes or material used 
in utensils on the digestibility, nu- 
tritive value, appearance, and palat- 
ability of food 

(5) Use of standard measures, recipes, 
and procedures in the preparation of 
different foods 

(6) Development of skills and specialized 
techniques 

(7) Standardization of products as to 
quality by subjective and objective 
procedures 

(8) Standardization of servings according 
to volume or weight 
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b. Food preservation 


(1) Growth, control, and destruction of 
yeasts, molds, and bacteria 
(2) Control of desirable and undesirable 
effects of enzymes 
(3) Methods used to preserve food for 
short periods, e.g., storage at low 
temperatures, refrigeration above the 
freezing point 
(4) Methods used to preserve foods for 
longer periods, e.g., refrigeration 
below the freezing point; salting; 
drying; canning of fruits, vegetables, 
and meats; making jellies, pre- 
serves, marmalades, jams, conserves, 
and fruit butters; pickling 
. Meal planning as influenced by the size, 
composition, and health of the group; 
dietary requirements; food habits; avail- 
ability and cost of food; equipment, time, 
and help available for the preparation 
and service of food; palatability of food 
combinations; appearance of food com- 
binations; temperature at which foods 
are to be served; social and aesthetic 
values derived from meals 
. Meal preparation 
(1) Working space: location and size of 
kitchen; arrangement and location 
of work spaces, storage cupboards, 
refrigerators, sinks, stoves, windows, 
lighting fixtures, and electrical equip- 
ment; water supply; provision for 
disposal of waste; lighting, ventilat- 
ing, and air conditioning; treatment 
of walls, woodwork, and floors 
Equipment: types classified accord- 
ing to use; special equipment for 
large-quantity production; nature, 
properties, and durability of mate- 
rials; construction; ease, simplicity, 
and safety of operation and cleaning; 
location in the kitchen 
Management of food preparation 
(a) Procuring staple and perishable 
supplies; amount, quality, stor- 
age, and control of waste 
(b) Employment of help: duties and 
responsibilities of employers and 
employees; labor turnover; labor 
laws governing employment in 


(2 


—— 


(3 


—S 


institutions and in _ private 
families 

(c) Organization of work of home- 
maker, employer, or employees: 
division of labor; time schedules 
and motion studies; training 

(d) Selection and maintenance of 
household linens and clothing 
used in the preparation of food 

(e) Records: value; types; analysis 
and interpretation 

(f) Economy in food preparation: 
careful use of equipment, time, 
and energy; use of leftovers; 
overhead and operating expenses 
in institutions; food cost con- 
trol systems in institutions 

(4) Sanitation of kitchen, storage spaces, 
and equipment 
(5) Personal hygiene and health of those 
who handle food 


. Meal service 


(1) Types of service: formal and in- 
formal 

(2) Space: location and size of dining 
room; treatment of walls, woodwork, 
and floors; arrangement of furniture 
and furnishings; lighting, ventilating, 
and soundproofing; sanitation 

(3) Equipment: kinds and amounts in- 
cluding special equipment for serving 
groups of different sizes in institu- 
tions of different types; nature, prop- 
erties, and durability of materials; 
construction; ease of operation and 
maintenance 

(4) Management of food service [see 
A-3, d (3) (b), (c), (d)] 

(5) Aesthetic considerations: application 
of the principles of color and design 
to food served; dishes, glassware, 
silver, and linen; furniture; treat- 
ment of walls, floors, woodwork, 
windows, and doors 

(6) Standards of food service as related 
to suitability for occasion; cost; 
labor, time, and energy involved 

(7) Social customs and usages of host or 
hostess, those who are served, 
waiters or waitresses 
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B. NUTRITION 


1. Functions of food 


a. 


. Specific 


Furnishing energy; furnishing material 
for maintenance and growth of tissues; 
regulating body processes 

functions of carbohydrates, 
lipides, proteins, minerals, water, and 
vitamins 


2. Use of food by the body 


a. 


Digestion: definition; factors influencing 
the comfort, ease, and completeness of 
digestion; physical and chemical aspects 
as they pertain to salivary, gastric, and 
intestinal digestion; bacteria in alimen- 
tary canal; composition of feces 


. Absorption: definition; compounds ab- 


sorbed; site of absorption; functions 

served by small and large intestines, 

circulatory system, and lymphatic sys- 

tem; factors influencing the completeness 

of absorption; effect of specific com- 

pounds or elements; rate of passage of 

foodstuffs through gastrointestinal tract; 

coefficients of digestibility 

Metabolism 

(1) Definition; role of circulatory sys- 
tem; methods of studying 

(2) Carbohydrate metabolism: sources 
of glucose; chemical changes, in- 
cluding formation of glycogen, glyco- 
genolysis, oxidation of glucose, and 
production of fat from carbohydrate 

(3) Fat metabolism: sources of fat; 
chemical changes, including oxida- 
tion of fat and synthesis of body fat 

(4) Protein metabolism: sources of pro- 
tein; deaminization of amino acids; 
fate of nitrogenous and non-nitroge- 
nous portions of amino acids; syn- 
thesis of tissue proteins, enzymes, 
and hormones; formation of carbo- 
hydrate and fat from protein 

(5) Mineral metabolism: sources of min- 
erals; effect of vitamins and endo- 
crine secretions on use; physiological 
demands in growth, maintenance, 
reproduction, and lactation 

(6) Vitamins and their role in metabolism 

(7) Water metabolism: sources of water; 
factors influencing the water content 
of the body 


d. Elimination: mechanisms and _ factors 


affecting amounts of carbon dioxide, 
nitrogenous end products; minerals, 
water, and vitamins 


3. Dietary requirements 
a. Energy requirement: methods of in- 


vestigation; factors involved, e. g., basal 
metabolism, specific dynamic action of 
foodstuffs, muscular activity, and 
growth; energy standards as influenced 
by sex, age, activity, pregnancy, lacta- 
tion, and pathological conditions 


b. Protein requirement: methods of in- 


vestigation; factors involved, e.g., fat 
and carbohydrate in the food or stored 
in the body, quality of protein, growth in 
children and storage in adults, lactation, 
and muscular activity; standards as 
influenced by sex, age, activity, preg- 
nancy, lactation, and _ pathological 
conditions 


c. Mineral requirements: minerals essential 


in human nutrition; methods of investiga- 
tion; factors involved, e.g., maintenance, 
growth, menstruation, pregnancy, lacta- 
tion, endocrine activity, vitamin supply, 
capacity of the body to store minerals, 
and interrelationships between or among 
minerals; standards as influenced by sex, 
age, pregnancy, lactation, and patho- 
logical conditions 


d. Water requirement: methods of investiga- 


tion; factors involved, e.g., composition 
of diet, metabolic water formed, en- 
vironmental temperature, age, activity, 
amount in body, losses from body; 
standards as influenced by sex, age, 
pregnancy, lactation, and pathological 
conditions 


e. Vitamin requirements: vitamins essential 


in human nutrition; methods of investiga- 
tion; factors affecting requirements, e.g., 
maintenance of integrity of tissues; 
regulation of various processes in the 
body, capacity of the body to use pro- 
vitamins, capacity of body for storage, 
losses from body; standards as influenced 
by sex, age, pregnancy, lactation, and 
pathological conditions 


f. Roughage requirement: methods of in- 


vestigation; suggested standards 





g. Special 
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requirements in addition to 
meeting the above standards in respect 
to composition, consistency, or volume 
imposed by abnormal conditions, such as 
febrile diseases, deficiency diseases, dis- 
eases of the gastrointestinal tract, the 
liver and gall bladder, circulatory system 
and blood, kidney and urinary tract, 
nervous system, endocrine glands, skin 
and 


and joints, postoperative 


operative states, and ailergies 


pre 


4. Nutritive value of diets 
a. Criteria for judging adequacy of diets 


b. 
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Methods of determining adequacy of 
diets 

Procedures used in providing minimum, 
adequate, and optimal allowances 


5. Application of nutrition facts in promoting 


optimal health 
The location of nutrition problems in 
individuals, families, and institutions 


. Promotion and maintenance of good 
nutritional practices through develop- 
ment of good food habits and correction 
of undesirable food habits; instruction 
community 


in schools and colleges; 
education; publications 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


NUTRITION AT THE A.P.H.A. 
MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


Year by year nutrition has been re- 
ceiving increased attention at meetings of 
the American Public Health Association; 
this year at the 69th annual meeting in 
Detroit from October 8 to 11 it assumed 
for the first time a position of major 
importance. 

As might be expected, the food and 
nutrition section was responsible—either 
solely or as a joint participant—for most 
of the sessions of special interest to nutri- 
tionists. Two members of the American 
Home Economics Association, Dr. Pauline 
Beery Mack and Dr. Icie Macy Hoobler, 
each read papers at one of the two sessions 
on nutrition research. In a joint session 
with the public health nursing section, 
Dorothy Hacker, nutrition consultant of 
the Detroit Visiting Nurse Association, 
was the “leading lady” in a dramatized 
staff conference illustrating the integration 
of nutrition in a nursing agency; Marjorie 
Heseltine discussed the application of 
the principles brought out by the staff 
conference to the nutrition work of any 
health agency. In a three-way program 
with the American School Health Associa- 
tion and the Oral Health Group, the general 
topic of “Nutrition in Its Relation to 
Dental Health’ was presented by two 
dentists and three nutritionists, Ruth L. 
White of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary, 
Harriet Stone of the Newark (New Jersey) 
Board of Education, and Bertha Holman 
of the Community Service Society of 
New York. There was general agreement 
that credit for the excellence of the nutri- 
tion sessions should be given to Dr. Mari- 
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etta Eichelberger, who, as section secretary, 
was charged with the program planning. 

Other meetings during the week also 
dealt with nutrition and did their share 
in attracting by far the largest group of 
home economists to attend a public health 
convention. The Seventh Institute on 
Public Health Education, held as usual 
just before the convention proper, was 
given over largely to group discussions 
with leaders. Frances MacKinnon repre- 
sented nutrition in the round table on 
“Technics of the Personal Interview,” 
and Dr. Lydia J. Roberts made a similar 
contribution to the discussion of “Research 
in Evaluation.” 

Possibly the most important develop- 
ment in public health nutrition at the 
convention took place when the governing 
council acted favorably on the statement 
of minimum qualifications for nutrition 
consultants proposed by the committee 
on professional education. Nutritionists 
thereby received official recognition as 
professional health workers. In formu- 
lating the statement of minimum qualifica- 
tions, the subcommittee of the committee 
on professional education worked very 
closely with a joint committee of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and the American Dietetic Association that 
has been active for several years in drawing 
up standards for home economists and 
nutritionists in health and welfare agencies. 
In fact, several members of the joint 
committee served also on the A. P. H. A. 
subcommittee. 

Nutritionists go to the annual meeting 
of the A. P. H. A. to keep in touch with 
the public health movement as a whole, 
as well as to hobnob with their fellow 
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specialists. At the Detroit meeting they 
took in many of the sessions dealing with 
public health administration, public health 
education, maternal and child health. 
They observed the successful experiments 
of program planners with new techniques 
of meetings, notably the session on budgets 
for school health work in “Anytown,” 
presented in the form of a public hearing 
of the City Council presided over by the 
“Mayor,” who bore a striking resemblance 
to the executive secretary of the American 
Public Health Association. Nutritionists 
helped to swell the numbers who appeared 
for the conducted tour of the scientific 
exhibits, so that the tour had to be made 
in three sections. They were in evidence 
at the pleasant social occasions planned 
by their Detroit hosts. And some re- 
ported that they had already started to 
budget for the 70th annual meeting in 
Atlantic City in 1941. 


ed 


ea 
THE MARCH PAST! 


KENDALL EMERSON, M.D. 


Fifty-three years ago there was a young 
physician in Edinburgh named Dr. Robert 
Philip. He decided to specialize in tuber- 
culosis, a disease at that time ravaging the 
homes in Scotland as it was ravaging homes 
in all parts of the civilized world. 

Five years earlier, in 1882, the germ of 
consumption had been discovered and 
doctors knew that the disease was not 
hereditary, as had been believed up to that 
time, but was spread by direct infection 
from one person to another. Young Dr. 
Philip pointed out that while tuberculosis 
was in truth not hereditary, nevertheless 
it was a “family disease” in the sense that 
if one member of a family was ill with con- 
sumption most, perhaps all, of the rest of 
the household were likely to be infected 


1 Furnished by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
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and to break down later with the familiar 
symptoms. 

Any preventive measures to be effective 
must take into account this obvious fact of 
the spread of the disease through direct 
contact with others. Dr. Philip preached 
the necessity of discovering these contact 
cases before the disease had progressed to 
a serious degree. The device which he 
employed was the diagnostic tuberculosis 
clinic, then known as a dispensary, the 
first one of which he established in Edin- 
burgh in 1887. 

When a case of consumption was diag- 
nosed, Dr. Philip at once called into the 
clinic all members of the patient’s imme- 
diate and remote family who might have 
come into close touch with the invalid. 
These he examined in turn for early signs of 
the disease. As families were of consider- 
able size in those days, the procedure was 
often prolonged and took on a certain 
formality. He referred to it humorously 
as his daily “March Past” of persons who 
had been exposed to infection. The name 
has clung as a tradition in this first of all 
tuberculosis clinics, which is still operating 
in his native city. 

From that single diagnostic clinic many 
similar ones have sprung, and today there 
are more than a thousand in the United 
States alone. They are fulfilling the ob- 
jective, the early discovery of the disease 
in a state where it can be prevented from de- 
veloping or be cured if it has already gained 
some foothold. Thousands of human be- 
ings once threatened with tuberculosis 
who have been marching past the discerning 
eye of clinic physicians ever since that day 
are alive and well on this fifty-third anni- 
versary of the first tuberculosis dispensary. 

New discoveries, the tuberculin skin test 
and the X-ray, have added to the effective- 
ness of the diagnostic clinic, but the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded has not 
changed. The vision of its originator was 
prophetic, and he was spared to watch the 
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progressive development of his idea into 
one of our powerful weapons in the fight 
to control tuberculosis. 

From this brief account the man in the 
street can glean a hint of his duty to society. 
Tuberculosis is a disease. Therefore, it has 
its immediate classification in the realm 
of medicine. But tuberculosis is also an 
infection, spread from one person who has 
it to another who has not during the family 
and business contacts of daily life. There- 
fore, tuberculosis is a social problem as well 
as a disease. 

Now the signs of early tuberculous infec- 
tion are subtle, often quite unrecognized 
by the infected individual until the disease 
has progressed to a danger point for him- 
self and to the point where he, in turn, has 
become dangerous to others because of the 
presence of the living germs of disease in his 
sputum. The only hope, then, of prevent- 
ing such spread and ultimately of eradicat- 
ing the disease itself is to assure yourself 
from time to time that you are not one of 
the unconscious hosts of the tubercle bacil- 
lus, a menace to yourself and your family. 
The periodic health examination is one 
effective method of preventing such a 
potential tragedy. Furthermore, in case 
you know of some definite exposure from 
close contact with an active case of the 
disease, your watchfulness should be mul- 
tiplied and you should insist on calling in 
the aid of the X-ray, which will reveal even 
the tiny beginnings of trouble in the lung 
and give warning of needed care and cau- 
tion. 

Most of all, our social obligation is toward 
the protection of our children. In most 
communities from a third to a half of them 
have been exposed to a mild invasion of the 
germs of consumption before they are of 
high school age. It is highly important 
to know which of a student group have 
been thus exposed, because from this 
number will come the great majority of 
those who will break down later with active 
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tuberculous disease. This need not be so. 
The reason for such catastrophes is our lack 
of knowledge regarding just which children 
are in danger and our consequent failure 
to give them the medical and common- 
sense protection which will make such 
breakdowns highly improbable. 

Fifty-three years ago Dr. Robert Philip 
gave us our cue. We are slow learners and 
our apathy and indifference do no credit 
to either our intelligence or our humanity. 
We could celebrate this Christmas in no 
better way than to purchase Christmas 
Seals and to line up as a nation for a 
country-wide attack on tuberculosis. By 
doing this we will make headway against 
our ancient enemy, tuberculosis, and make 
a long stride forward in its final eradication. 


2 
WHAT SORT OF HOSE IN 1941? 
MARGARET B. HAYS AND EMMA C. PETERSEN 


The sort of hose for 1941 is indeed a 
pertinent question. Silk prices are rising, 
and the entire silk supply is involved in the 
international situation. Nylon produc- 
tion also is limited. In 1941 will it be silk, 
rayon, nylon, or lisle? Undoubtedly, by 
then lisle will be found in most hosiery 
wardrobes. 

Our usual silk supply is threatened with 
both Japan and Italy at war and shipping 
conditions so dangerous. Our growing 
air corps needs parachutes, and these are 
made of silk. In case of emergency, the 
government may be forced to buy all the raw 
silk on the market for its defense program. 

The most optimistic estimates are that 
by the end of 1941 nylon yarn production 
will be only 20 per cent of the amount used 
annually in silk hosiery. Nylon is now 
being used experimentally for parachute 
fabric, reinforcements for hosiery of other 
fibers, sewing thread, underwear, founda- 
tion garments, and other woven fabrics. 
So in the near future part of the production 
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of this yarn may be put into any one or 
several of these uses. 

It is fortunate indeed that two years 
ago the Congress requested the Bureau of 
Home Economics to develop attractive 
cotton hosiery. Eighty-three styles of 
mesh, plain, and lace cotton hosiery have 
been originated. 

No doubt many who read the article’ in 
the research section of the September 
issue of the JOURNAL giving the results of 
laboratory tests on some of these styles 
of full-fashioned cotton hose want to know 
where such hose can be purchased. There 
is such an increasing interest in cotton 
hosiery that three manufacturers are now 
making hose based on designs originated 
by the Bureau of Home Economics. 

One plain knit style is labeled U. S. 
Government Style #112 and incorporates 
improvements suggested by the Bureau as 
a result of observations of the length of 
life of some white hose and causes for dis- 
carding them. This wear study, in which 
68 student nurses participated, was con- 
ducted under carefully controlled condi- 
tions. It indicated the need of larger and 
heavier foot reinforcements and a prefer- 
ence for a_ stretch welt. This hose 
originally was designed in white for wear 
by nurses and others requiring white. 
It is now on sale in two shades of tan for 
street wear and in black. 

The new full-fashioned lisle hose will 
certainly make its bid for popularity. 
And it deserves to, for it is very different 
from the fuzzy, baggy circular knits usually 
thought of when cotton stockings are 
mentioned. The new stockings have an 
appealing luster because they are made of 
combed, mercerized, and gassed long- 
staple cotton yarns. Furthermore, they 


1 MARGARET B. Hays, Emma C. PETERSEN, and 
Deis A. Taytor. Physical Properties of Women’s 
Full-fashioned Hosiery Knit from Commercial Cot- 
ton Yarns. JouRNAL oF Home Economics, Vol. 


32 (Sept. 1940), pp. 467-474. 
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are shaped to fit the leg. A neat-fitting 
ankle, comfortable foot, and plenty of 
stretch in the knee are more good points. 
The new hose are dyed in the fashionable 
shades. If you cannot locate these hose 
in your own stores, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., will be glad to 
furnish additional information as to where 
they are available. 

Some of the improved 
mercially produced nurses’ 
purchased on the open market and tested 
in the Bureau’s laboratory by the pro- 
cedures previously reported.? Because itis 
very difficult to translate laboratory test 
results into terms of the wear to be expected, 
it is always desirable to supplement these 
tests with actual wear studies. There has 
not yet been time to do this for the new 
commercial hose, but meanwhile some 
indication of their serviceability can be 
obtained by comparing the results of the 
laboratory tests on these new commercial 
hose with those obtained on the styles 
specially produced by the Bureau and worn 
by student nurses. The commercial hose 
like the specially produced ones did not 
shrink. The wale and course count in the 
commercial hose is a little lower than in 
the special ones but is still higher than 
that required for a 42-gauge hose. The 
bursting strength is 36.9 pounds, a figure 
high enough to indicate that the hose will 
stand up well under ordinary strains. In 
the test for elastic properties the new 
commercial hose withstood the 2,000 cycles 
required for a satisfactory rating; some of 
the special hose did not endure the full 
2,000 cycles but still gave good service in 
the actual wear tests; consequently, the 
new commercial hose should be expected 
to withstand many knee flexings. 

From these laboratory test results, com- 
ments of wearers, and the well-known re- 


white, 
hose 


com- 
were 


2See footnote 1. 
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sistance of cotton hosiery to abrasion and 
to snagging, it is apparent that these new 
full-fashioned lisle hose should bring con- 
sumer satisfaction not only in appearance 
but also in comfort and wear. 


Savied 


g 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH PARENTS? 
MARJORIE T. EDWARDS 


“So many situations in the home could 
be solved by a family council. This would 
bring the parents and the youth closer 
together and perhaps would change the 
attitude of the adults toward the things 
done by the youth of today, things which 
were not done in their generation.” This 
was one of many interesting points brought 
out by a questionnaire entitled “What Is 
Wrong with Parents?” which was filled in 
by 100 high school students between fifteen 
and eighteen years old. The idea of using 
the questionnaire originated for the benefit 
of a local child study club. Copies were 
given out to 50 boys and 50 girls and were 
returned unsigned, which gave the young 
people a chance to speak freely, sincerely, 
and honestly about their parents and adults 
in general. Forty-seven agreed with the 
boy already quoted that many misunder- 
standings in the home could be avoided if 
their parents would let them into the family 
councils, but 60 stated that their parents 
held no family councils. 

Seventy-four said they did not resent 
accepting parental advice because they 
appreciated the greater experience of their 
parents. However, 24 resented the advice 
of their parents because of the element of 
command accompanying it. 

The majority felt their parents kept their 
confidences inviolate, though 26 were 
doubtful and 10 placed no trust in their 
parents on this point. One girl wrote: 
“T can’t tell my mother anything because 
very soon I hear it repeated by my aunts 
or friends. This is very embarra$sing.” 
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The common method of discipline ap- 
peared to be to deprive these boys and girls 
of something they wanted very badly. 
Scolding and nagging were resented. 
Said one boy, “When I do something wrong, 
instead of talking it over with me, my 
mother crashes down on me. Instead of 
doing this and getting it over with, she 
keeps nagging at me for a long time and 
sometimes I make an ungentlemanly retort 
to my mother. I am always sorry after- 
wards, but why must she keep on and on?” 

Happily, all but 4 of the students were 
proud to introduce their friends to their 
parents. A girl was ashamed because her 
father treated her friends coldly; another 
said her parents were impolite; and a boy 
was bitter because his parents always told 
about something he had done. On the 
other hand, 90 pointed with pride to their 
parents’ appearance, education, friend- 
liness, and poise. 

Some were inclined to hold their parents 
responsible for some of their own mis- 
behaviors and difficulties. Said a frank 
young senior, “There is too much drinking 
among boys and girls. This is the parents’ 
fault because they set the example. To- 
bacco, too, is left conveniently near by the 
parents.” 

Another criticized, “There is too much 
swing, and not enough oldtime religion in 
the homes today.” In this connection it 
was interesting to discover that children 
exceeded their parents in church attend- 
ance by 20 per cent. 

One girl said that quarreling and bicker- 
ing between her parents was shattering her 
ideals. She loved both parents, yet found 
herself taking sides; and she regretted that, 
as a consequence, she too was beginning 
to quarrel over little things. 

The majority of the children said they 
were happier because they had some home 
responsibility. Two girls appreciated the 
fact that it would make them better wives. 
Another enjoyed helping her mother be- 
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cause she was not compelled to do things 
a certain way. A rural boy wrote, “Shar- 
ing the home tasks helps build friendship 
between father and son.” 

Their replies showed something of what 
these high school students thought as to the 
necessity of college training and specializa- 
tion, about which so much is said nowadays. 
Of the 100, 61 did not plan to attend college, 
while 29 looked forward to college training 
or special training of some sort. One of 
them wrote: “A college education is advis- 
able only if the individual is of average, 
or above average, mental capacity.” 

The group unanimously endorsed the 
importance of good manners in young 
people and pointed out that they reflect 
parental training and good character. 
Many saw readily that good manners and 
many friends are likely to go hand in hand. 

Most of the boys and girls showed a 
respectful attitude toward the aged. They 
did, however, resent the proneness of older 
people to remind young people continually 
of how much more freedom they have than 
their elders were allowed, and they felt 
this could tactfully be omitted. 

Shopping with mother was enjoyed by 
19 of the children, whereas 74 selected their 
own clothing without their parents’ aid. 
The main complaints on this score were 
voiced by the boys, who felt embarrassed if 
their mothers took too long in making a 
selection, and said that they could never 
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agree. In only six cases did the mothers 
do the entire shopping for their offspring. 

An overwhelming majority of these 
boys and girls stated frankly that if the 
clothes budget was limited, their parents 
would go without so that they might look 
well in school. However, they felt that 
in all fairness the nice things in life should 
be shared equally. 

One question dealt with the difficulty of 
keeping to one’s ideals. Forty said that 
this took real courage, while another 41 
felt that no appreciable courage was needed. 
Of the remaining 19, 9 said they had no 
ideals and 10 left this question blank. 

The questionnaire revealed the character- 
istics most admired in adults by the stu- 
dents: friendliness, neatness, humor, poise, 
sincerity, the ability to understand young 
people, courage, ability to look through a 
question before answering, the ability to 
have a good time with young people, to 
show good sportsmanship, to dress and act 
one’s age. 

The adolescent speaks sincerely, some- 
times brutally, of how he would change our 
adult thinking in an adult world. Because 
it is a changing world we believe we may 
expect a better one. These boys and girls 
of average homes and of average parents 
are probably typical of the majority, and 
their opinions and criticism of their parents 
and of adults in general are worth serious 
consideration. 






































THE CONSUMER IN RELATION TO 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Miss Harriet Elliott, consumer adviser 
on the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, generously prepared a statement 
of her functions in the national defense 
program for the Newsletter issued late in 
October by the Consumer Education Serv- 
ice of the American Home Economics 
Association. To give it wider circulation 
among home economists, the JOURNAL takes 
pleasure in printing it here: 


The American people are working on a vast 
and comprehensive program to prepare our coun- 
try for any defense emergency. To co-ordinate 
our national resources of materials and men for 
that effort the President appointed the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. Believing a total 
defense program requires that human defenses be 
given equal consideration with military defenses, 
the Commission is seeking to minimize interference 
with the everyday living needs of the nation in the 
course of making provision for military supplies 
and equipment. 

The Consumer Adviser’s particular concern is 
with people—in terms of what they eat, how they 
live, and how they can best participate in the 
defense program. That involves three main func- 
tions: to promote measures which will protect and 
improve the standard of living and economic well- 
being of the people; to reinforce the human de- 
of the country by raising standards of 
nutrition, physical security, and com- 
munity welfare; to enlist the aid of every individual 


fenses 
fitness, 


in the nation as a co-partner in defense. 

Large scale Government purchasing necessary 
for defense may have an effect upon the prices and 
supplies of food, clothing, and other consumer goods. 
We are concerned, therefore, with consumer-buying 
problems as they are affected by the defense pro- 
gram. We are trying to prevent any unjustified 
increases in the cost to the consumer of the things 
he needs, and are seeking to maintain a steady 
flow of goods. 

In co-operation with other government agencies 
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which regularly compile information on prices, we 
are watching the trends in consumer goods. Upon 
receiving reports of a price increase, we first ascer- 
tain whether or not the rise is justifiable in terms 
of market conditions. If the price increase appears 
to be unwarranted we confer with the trade group 
or industry concerned. In most instances their co- 
operation will serve to adjust the matter. Other- 
wise, publicity and the full force of public opinion, 
as well as action by the appropriate government 
agency, can be counted on to bring prices back to 
justifiable levels. 

One of the questions often asked these days is 
“What efiect will the defense program have on 
the price and supply of household goods?” A 
large part of America’s capacity to produce is not 
yet fully utilized; in addition, we have an adequate 
labor supply and a wealth of raw materials. With 
these resources available for production no economic 
reason exists today for a general price rise or supply 
shortage in consumer goods. 

There is, of course, a possibility that price in- 
creases may develop in the case of individual 
commodities because of a large governmental pur- 
chase for defense needs. To avoid such market 
dislocation wherever possible, the Commission 
recommends to the military branches of the 
government a timing and a spacing of defense 
orders which, while consistent with military re- 
quirements, will least affect civilian needs. Where 
the purchase of military supplies might affect con- 
sumer needs the Commission advises off-season 
governmental buying whenever that procedure will 
not interfere with military requirements. In these 
matters the Consumer Division functions as an 
interpreter of the needs of the civilian population 
to our military defense services. 

To strengthen and build our human and social 
defenses, it is the responsibility of the Consumer 
Division to advise measures which will raise stand- 
ards in nutrition, physical fitness, and welfare where 
they are dangerously low. Local community action 
can improve many of the social conditions which 
have a bearing on total defense, and the State and 
Local Defense Councils are developing programs 
to that end. The Consumer Division will help 
them integrate their work with national programs 
in these fields. 

We are also concerned with living problems 
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which may develop in communities where indus- 
trial activity is expanding because of defense pro- 
duction. By co-operation between private and 
governmental agencies, health and welfare ser- 
vices can be adequately provided. As homes are 
planned by the housing agencies for defense workers, 
we are interested in seeing that the new develop- 
ments contribute to better living conditions in the 
community. 

The Consumer Division works through existing 
agencies in an advisory and co-operative manner 
rather than with a complex administrative set-up 
of its own. Private civic and business organiza- 
tions are as important to this program as govern- 
mental agencies—perhaps more so. 

In August, I met in Washington with the 
leaders of more than 100 national civic groups. 
Consumer organizations, labor unions, women’s 
clubs, farmers’ associations, fraternal bodies, sent 
their representatives. All pledged their aid in 
building our human defenses. In the few weeks 
since that meeting many of these organizations 
have launched programs nationally and in their 
local branches to improve standards of social well- 
being as a vital part of defense. At a recent 
meeting with merchants representing over 50 
national retail associations and trade groups, 
retailers assured us they would take all possible 
steps to prevent unwarranted increases in prices to 
consumers. Meetings with other groups are in 
prospect. 

The alliance of consumer groups, business groups, 
and government is a guarantee that human needs 
and military needs will both be met in our total 
defense program. This concern with the well- 
being of the individual even in time of emergency 
is not only an abiding characteristic of the American 
way of living, but more than that, it is the founda- 
tion for our defense against attack from without 
and within. 


In “The Civilian and Defense: How the 
Interests and Obligations of Citizens Are 
Linked with the Government’s Program” 
in the October Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, Miss 
Elliott has discussed the functions and 
probable work of her division from a some- 
what broader point of view but still with 
the interests of the ordinary woman in mind. 

A picture of the national defense effort 
as a whole, including the setup of local and 
state defense councils, is found in the 
Survey Graphic for November. It is an- 
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other example of the public service which 
the Survey Associates render by sum- 
marizing and interpreting the social sig- 
nificance of national movements. And if 
anyone wishes to know what M-Day will 
bring, there is a Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 48, “If War Comes: Mobilizing Ma- 
chines and Men.” In this, Percy W. Bidwell 
gives the main points of the War Depart- 
ment’s Industrial Mobilization Plan and 
of legislation passed to September 10 
which will affect the mobilization of our 
industry. 


$ 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
CONSUMERS AND 
RETAILERS 


Throughout the twenty years that the 
American Home Economics Association 
worked for more intelligent buying by 
consumers, it has acted on the theory that 
co-operation between consumers and re- 
tailers was essential to progress in informa- 
tive merchandising. Without the help of 
those who sell the goods there is no chance 
that informative labeling or other selling 
devices especially desired by consumers 
will come intouse. To provide these, means 
considerable trouble and expense on the 
part of the merchants, and it is not fair to 
expect them to assume this at the request 
of relatively few exceptionally well-in- 
formed consumers unless the latter help to 
make the change finally profitable by en- 
listing the intelligent support of consumers 
in general. And the place to accomplish 
this is not at national headquarters of an 
organization but in the communities where 
the buying is actually done. Here and 
there home economists and other leaders 
have developed excellent relations between 
local merchants and classes or women’s 
groups, and in a few cases the merchants 
have taken the initiative. Valuable as all 
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this has been for the individual groups or 
as a demonstration of possibilities, it has 
been too desultory to have widespread 
effect on the habits of the customers or 
the practices of the storekeepers. 

When the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council was established, its officers recog- 
nized the importance of bringing progres- 
sive merchants and customers together 
locally, and a committee on local groups was 
appointed to promote this. Before it made 
definite suggestions for groups here, there, 
or anywhere, the committee wisely de- 
cided that it should study possibilities and 
if possible find a plan that had already been 
successfully tried out. This proved a slow 
business, but last year the committee, 
under the chairmanship of Inez LaBossier, 
conducted an experiment in Newark, New 
Jersey, which retailers, consumers, and the 
public alike approved and which the com- 
mittee now puts out as a suggestion to be 
developed in other places in accordance 
with local conditions. It has been pub- 
lished as Miscellaneous Publication Series 
5, No. 1, of the Consumer Education 
Service of the American Home Economics 
Association, has been sent to all subscribers 
to the Service, is being made available to 
members of the three consumer organiza- 
tions in the N.C.-R.C., and may be pur- 
chased by the public. 

Not to make the experiment too com- 
plicated, it was decided to confine it to a 
single type of merchandise. But let the 
report speak for itself. Says the intro- 
duction: 


The project selected by the Newark group had 
as its objective the development and introduction 
of informative labels which would make the retail 
purchase and sale of women’s full-fashioned silk 
hosiery more satisfactory. 

To carry out the project, a committee was 
organized made up of consumer representatives 
from the New Jersey Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the New Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the New Jersey Association of University 
Women (all members of national associations which 


are members of the Council), and a staff member 
and lay representatives of the New Jersey Exten- 
sion Service. Retailers who agreed to co-operate 
were L. Bamberger and Company, Hahne’s, 
Hearns, and Kresge’s of Newark, and B. Altman 
and Company of East Orange, all members of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, which in 
turn is a member of the Council. 


The plan itself includes the formation 
and organization of a consumer com- 
mittee, which selects the projects, educates 
itself regarding both the commodity and 
the local retailing situation, and arranges 
consumer-retailer meetings, at which the 
project is freely discussed and the respon- 
sibilities of all parties are defined. In 
Newark this resulted in 


joint agreement among stores to introduce informa- 

tive labels on one price line of women’s full- 

fashioned silk hosiery. Each of the five stores par- 

ticipating agreed to introduce these labels on May 

21, 1940. Consumer representatives, at the in- 

vitation of the Orange Women’s Club, arranged an 

open meeting at their Auditorium on that date. 

The program consisted of: 

1. A brief explanation of the committee’s work 

2. A talk by an authority who stressed the signifi- 
cance of consumer-retailer co-operation 

3. A joint presentation of each store’s labels by a 
retailer selected by the stores 

4. A talk by a consumer selected by the consumer 
members, who stressed the significance of the 
labels from the consumer standpoint 

5. A dramatic presentation, with the aid of models, 
showing the care, use, styling, selection, and 
qualities of hosiery, staged by the stores 

The retailers provided enlarged displays of the 

new labels and sets of the labels themselves for 

distribution to each member of the audience. 


The public meeting and demonstration does not 
complete the work of the committee. If the 
project is to have lasting effect, both consumer 
representatives and retail representatives must 
follow up the introduction of the labels in the stores 
and study the benefits from both the consumer 
and retailer viewpoints. 


This plan is sure to be welcomed by the 
local groups of organizations in the N.C.- 
R.C. who have been “rarin’ to go” on the 
road to closer local retailer-consumer re- 
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lations. An incidental but valuable and 
pleasant feature is that members of the 
local A.A.U.W. branches, federated clubs, 
and home economics associations will join 


forces in the work. As the report says: 


The Council recognizes that it is necessary to 
integrate and co-ordinate its program by en- 
couraging local consumer-retailer co-operation, 
particularly between local consumer groups and 
local stores which are affiliated with the national 
consumer and retailer organizations belonging to 
the National Council. Evidences of progress, as 
well as the ultimate success of the Council program, 
will come largely from the application of its recom- 
mendations to local buying and selling practices. . . 

The Council and its committees stand ready to 
extend full co-operation to such groups. In turn, 
it will appreciate receiving reports of their experi- 
ences in carrying out these or similar local co- 
operative projects. [Address: National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City.] 


¢ 
HOME ECONOMICS AT THE N.E.A. 


One hundred sixty women representing 
twenty-three states registered at the head- 
quarters of the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education 
Association during its meeting in Mil- 
waukee from June 30 to July 3, 1940. 
Dr. Freda G. Winning, who was just com- 
pleting her second term as president, had 
entrusted plans for the program to a com- 
mittee with Dora M. Rude, homemaking 
supervisor of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, as chair- 
man, while the committee on local arrange- 
ments was headed by Florence E. Beatty, 
director of household arts in the Milwaukee 
public schools. 

Meetings were held on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday afternoons. At the first, 


which was a joint meeting with the De- 
partment of Secondary Education, the 
presiding officer was Edgar Doudna, secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents of Normal 
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Schools for Wisconsin; and the theme, 
“Maintaining Democratic Family Rela- 
tions,” was developed by Katharine W. 
Taylor of Syracuse University and Howard 
R. Anderson of Cornell. The second ses- 
sion, on Tuesday afternoon, saw Frances 
Zuill, director of home economics at the 
University of Wisconsin, presiding at a dis- 
cussion of ““The Contribution of Home and 
Family Living in the Education of Youth.” 
Dr. Gladys Branegan, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
spoke of the place of the home economics 
teacher in this education. She was followed 
by A. K. Lyon’s description of “A Co- 
operative Program in Home and Family 
Living as Carried Out in Barron County, 
Wisconsin,” which confirmed what she 
had said by showing the importance of 
home economics in that program. 

At the Wednesday session the theme was 
“Educating Out-of-School Youth for a 
Democratic Society,” and George P. 
Hambrecht, director of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
presided. Edna P. Amidon, chief of the 
Home Economics Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education, and William F. 
Rasche, director of the Milwaukee School 
of Vocational and Adult Education, read 
special papers, after which there was a 
panel discussion by representatives of 
vocational, home economics, and agricul- 
tural education. 

The program for the dinner on Tuesday 
evening differed from the usual by being 
given over mainly to sociability, the only 
speakers being Dr. Winning and Teresa 
McDonough, president of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association, who brought 
the greetings of the hostess group. The 
Association and Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege had already extended a delightful 
welcome at a tea on Sunday afternoon. 

Short business sessions for the transaction 
of the routine business of the Department 
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were held at the close of the programs on 
Monday and Wednesday afternoon. Clara 
Lee Cone, supervisor of home economics in 
the Atlanta public schools, was chosen to 
succeed Dr. Winning. Nell Waddington 
of Wichita and Dorothy Ellen Jones of 
Cleveland were re-elected treasurer and 
secretary. Louise Sobye of Milwaukee- 
Downer covered the meetings for the 
JouRNAL OF Home ECONOMICS. 

The midwinter meeting of the Depart- 
ment will be held in Atlantic City on 
February 22, 1941, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Head- 
quarters for the Department will be at the 
Hotel Dennis. 

The program for the sessions of the De- 
partment will be in line with the general 
themes selected for the meeting of the 
School Administrators: 


To provide for the common defense 
To promote the general welfare 
To secure the blessings of liberty 


One session of the Department probably 
will feature the publication which is being 
prepared jointly by the Department and 
by the National Society for Curriculum 
Study. According to the president, plans 
of the committee in charge of this publica- 
tion, which is entitled Education for Home 
and Family Life, will be ready for dis- 
tribution at the February meeting. Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of 
education, and Beulah I. Coon, agent for 
studies and research in home economics 
education, both in the U. S. Office of 
Education, are cochairmen of the com- 
mittee. 

The chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the February meeting is Helen 
C. Goodspeed, director of home economics 
in the Philadelphia public schools. Ethel 
Powell, supervisor of home economics in 
the Atlantic City schools, is in charge of 
local arrangements. 
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ECONOMICS MEETING IN 
HAVANA 


HOME 


Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, chairman of 
the home economics section, World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, is planning 
a home economics program at Havana, 
Cuba, December 26 to 28, 1940, as part of 
a regional conference held at the invitation 
of the Cuban government and educational 
organizations. Any home economists who 
are interested in going are asked to write 
Dr. Andrews, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, for details. 

Although the meeting is being planned 
at rather short notice, it is hoped that it 
will play a significant part in promoting 
education for home and family life and in 
fostering inter-American friendship. 


¢ 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOWSHIP 


This year applicants for the Ellen H. 
Richards fellowship will not be required to 
Submit in advance an outline of the study 
they propose to carry on under the grant. 
The executive committee felt this change 
in the requirements furthered the purpose 
of the fellowship—that of fostering ad- 
vanced research in home economics fields— 
by extending eligibility to qualified workers 
who show great promise in research areas 
but who have not progressed far enough in 
their studies to outline them or who are 
planning research in home economics prob- 
lems that do not fit into the usual academic 
program. 

The committee on fellowship awards ask 
that members of the Association bring to 
the attention of young home economists the 
amount of the fellowship, $600, and, more 
important, the honor that comes with 
receiving it. For a supply of application 
blanks write the chairman, Miss Florence 
Fallgatter of Iowa State College, Ames. 



































RESEARCH 


THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT COOKING METHODS ON THE 
VITAMIN C CONTENT OF QUICK-FROZEN VEGETABLES' 


JENNIE A. McINTOSH Anp DONALD K. TRESSLER 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva 
AND 


FAITH FENTON 


College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


IARLY studies of the losses of 
vitamin C during cooking in- 
volved biologic assays and hence 
were not capable of the measure- 
ments of small differences possible in a 
chemical method. Cooking procedures have 
also been better standardized during the 
past few years, but there are as yet few 
reports in the literature where the cooking 
conditions have been defined. Summaries 
of the vitamin C losses due to cooking fresh 
vegetables have been compiled by Fenton 
(1) and Fixsen and Roscoe (2). There 
have been few studies on the vitamin C 
losses when frozen vegetables are cooked. 





1 Presented before the food and nutrition divi- 
sion, American Home Economics Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 27, 1940. 

This paper is taken from a thesis to be submitted 
by Jennie A. McIntosh to the Graduate School of 
Cornell University in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
It reports work supported by a grant from the 
Frosted Foods Sales Corporation, New York City, 
and utilizing frosted vegetables supplied by the 
Central Laboratories, General Foods Corporation, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. G. A. Fitzgerald 
of the Frosted Foods Sales Corporation for sugges- 
tions and helpful advice, and to the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company and the Vischer Products 
Company for utensils used during this investigation. 

Approved by the director of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station for publication as 
Journal Paper No. 392, August 1, 1940. 
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An abstract of Roberts’s (3) gave higher 
retention of vitamin C in quick-frozen peas 
cooked in the top of a double boiler than 
when steamed or boiled. No cooking times 
or values were included. Fellers and 
Stepat (4) reported 0.109 mg. ascorbic acid 
per 100 gm. cooked frozen peas as compared 
with 0.137 mg. per 100 gm. cooked fresh 
peas. They used a small amount of peas 
(140 gm.) in a very small amount of water 
(60 gm.), and the method involved evapora- 
tion of practically all of the added liquid. 
As the vitamin C could be quite concen- 
trated in the small amount of cooking fluid, 
which was not analyzed, the vitamin C 
destruction as reported was considerably 
higher than that found by Fenton and 
Tressler (5), who boiled 283.5 gm. of frozen 
peas in 292 cc. salted water and obtained 
36 per cent of the vitamin in the cooking 
water but only 5 per cent destruction. 
When fresh peas were boiled (6) the total 
vitamin C destruction was very slightly 
higher, namely, 10 per cent in the Thomas 
Laxton variety and 7 per cent in the Alder- 
man variety. 

The purpose of this paper is to report a 
study of several cooking methods and their 
effect on the vitamin C content of commer- 
cially quick-frozen Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, Lima beans, peas, and spinach. 

Cooking utensils and cookery methods 
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used in this study. The following types of 

cooking utensils were used: 

1. Covered aluminum stewpan, 7 inches in diameter 
and 5 inches deep, capacity 3 quarts. 

2. Steamer A: The upper compartment, capacity 2 
quarts, has perforations in the rim and side 
walls where the steam enters and on condensa- 
tion falls on the vegetable. Aluminum. 

3. Steamer B: The upper compartment, capacity 
4 quarts, has perforations in the floor so that 
the steam after condensing drips back over the 
vegetable into the lower compartment. 
Aluminum. 

4. Pressure saucepan: A 2-quart heavy aluminum 
pan with flexible steel top which fits tightly. 
There is a vent in the cover which is covered 
when all the air has been expelled; and, when a 
pressure of approximately 15 pounds has been 
attained, the heat is turned very low during the 
short cooking period necessary. 

5. Standard pressure cooker, 6-quart size. 

Four-serving packages of the frozen 
vegetables were hit against a hard surface 
several times to separate the segments. 
Frozen spinach was cubed. Approximately 
the same initial weight of vegetable, 336 
gm., was used for each cooking test. 
Twenty-gram aliquots of the frozen vege- 
table were also reserved for analysis. 

The vegetable to be boiled was added to 
250 gm. (approximately one cup) of boiling 
water, and the gas flame was regulated by 
a manometer so that the water resumed 
boiling in 4 or 5 minutes, depending on the 
vegetable. For steaming, water was placed 
in the lower compartment of each steamer, 
the inset pan and cover were placed in 
position, and the water was brought to a 
rapid boil so that both compartments were 
filled with steam before the vegetable 
was added. 

Thirty grams of water was brought to 
the boiling point in the pressure saucepan 
before adding the vegetable. From 5 to 6 
minutes’ heating was required to bring this 
utensil up to pressure. When the standard 
pressure cooker was used, about one-half 
cup of water was placed in the bottom and 
brought to the boiling point before the 
vegetable was added. 
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The cooking time for each vegetable is 
given in table 1. 

Chemical determinations. Vitamin C de- 
terminations were made according to the 
Bessey and King (7) chemical titration 
method as modified by Mack and Tressler 
(8). A freshly prepared solution of 2 per 
cent metaphosphoric and 5 per cent sul- 
furic acid was used for extracting cauli- 
flower, Lima beans, and Brussels sprouts; 
2 per cent metaphosphoric and 8 per cent 
acetic acid for spinach; and 2 per cent 
metaphosphoric and 8 per cent trichlor- 
acetic acid for peas. Two 20-gram aliquots 
of the cooking liquid were added to 20 ml. 
chilled extractant in 50 ml. volumetric 
flasks, and the flasks were made up to 




















TABLE 1 

Cooking times for vegetables cooked by different methods 
| . 
on ° z | IN PRESSURE of 

| 3 z SAUCEPAN FI 9 

| 3] & z° 

| min. | min. | min. sec. min 
Brussels sprouts...| 2 7 20 
Cauliflower.......| 3 | 10 30 
Lima beans. | 17 | 1 30 | 10 
Peas....... son CEs | 
Spinach......... | 3] 10 | 45 | 
volume with the extractant. Ten-milli- 


liter aliquots of these extracts were titrated 
directly for vitamin C. Two, or three if 
the vegetable was difficult to sample, 20- 
gram samples of the vegetable were weighed 
in tared mortars containing 30 ml. chilled 
extractant. Four extractions were made 
for each sample, using 30, 30, 20, and 20 
ml. extractant, respectively, and the vege- 
table extract was made up to 100 ml. 
Ten-milliliter aliquots of the extracts from 
Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, and spinach 
and 20 ml. aliquots of peas and Lima beans 
were used for titration. Aliquots of the 
extracts were saturated with hydrogen 
sulfide in order to reduce any dehydro- 
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ascorbic acid to ascorbic acid. No appre- 
ciable amount of dehydroascorbic acid was 
found to be present, so after obtaining 
consistent negative results this step was 
omitted except as an occasional check. 

Results. The appearance and flavor of 
the vegetables cooked by each of the 
above methods were excellent. In con- 
sidering changes produced by steaming or 
cooking under pressure, it should be remem- 
bered that fresh green vegetables are not, 
as a rule, cooked by these methods. The 
preliminary blanching given quick-frozen 
vegetables stabilizes the color, and the 
short cooking time required might help to 
exnlain the conservation of color as well as 
nutrients. In most instances the color of 
properly cooked frozen vegetables was 
better than that of the corresponding fresh 
vegetable. The short period during which 
the vegetable is under pressure in the pres- 
sure saucepan will in part explain why fresh 
as well as frozen vegetables cooked by this 
method have much better color and appear- 
ance than those cooked in a regular pressure 
cooker. Overcooking frozen vegetables has 
the same effect as overcooking fresh vege- 
tables, namely, deterioration of color, 
flavor, and texture. 

The results of the vitamin C determina- 
tions are summarized in table 2. Each 
figure represents the average of at least four 
experiments for peas and Lima beans and 
six cooking tests for the other vegetables. 
The increases recorded in this table are not 
considered significant. They occur in two 
vegetables which are difficult to sample 
when cooked. The method, moreover, 
cannot be considered to be more accurate 
than +4 per cent. 

In all experiments, except when Lima 
beans were cooked in a standard pressure 
cooker, the vitamin C destruction was less 
than 15 per cent. There was, in general, 


more leaching of the vitamin into the cook- 
ing water when the vegetables were boiled 
in one cup of water than when cooked by 
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the other methods. This varied from 14 
per cent in the cooking liquid of Brussels 
sprouts to 31 per cent in Lima beans. As 
Lima beans required longer cooking than 
the other vegetables, there was more oppor- 


TABLE 2 


Average changes in vitamin C (ascorbic acid) content 
of quick-frozen vegetables cooked by different 





























methods 
| ‘es ASCORBIC ACID 
| Be VEGETABLES 
VEGETABLE AND METHOD | ona P 1_ | 
gee lad] a |: 
jee /a*| 3 |e 
| me per | per per | per 
| 100 gm. | cent | cent | coms 
Brussels sprouts........... 63 
____ SAS ree | 77| 14| -9 
_ gree 94; 8/| 42 
re oan 89 | 5 | —6 
Pressure saucepan... ... 97 | s | +5 
Cauliflower.......... ck | 63 | 
| ee! 81 | 23 | +4 
Steamer A..............| 83 13 | —4 
a ee eee 71 19 |—10 
Pressure saucepan...... 92; 8; + 
Lima beans.......... | 20 | 
Boiled. . . 62 | 31 | —7 
Pressure saucepan. . . .| 75 | 11 |—14 
Pressure cooker .| | 64) — |-36 
Peas | 21 | | 
Boiled Divsvevedl | 70 | 18 |—12 
Steamer A.............. | 68 | 18 |—14 
Steamer B 168 | 18 |—14 
Pressure saucepan. 88 | — |—12 
| 
I ovetevnccnscienin | 32} | | 
Boiled. . 70 | 26 | —4 
IE IIs o'en. 6ik's ataceae | 73 | 8) 2 
gs eer ree | 71} 21) —8 
Pressure saucepan...... | 80| 18 | —2 





tunity for the vitamin to be leached out by 
the cooking liquid. In the other vegetables 
approximately from 70 to 80 per cent of the 
vitamin was recovered in the boiled vege- 
tables. 
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The two types of steamer gave similar 
results, from 89 to 94 per cent recovery of 
the vitamin in Brussels sprouts, and from 
68 to 83 per cent in spinach, cauliflower, 
and peas. Five to 20 per cent was leached 
out by the steam. Any observable differ- 
ence was in favor of steamer A, where there 
was from 5 to 12 per cent better retention of 
vitamin C in Brussels sprouts and cauli- 
flower. The vitamin leached out by the 
steam in steamer A was concentrated in a 
relatively small volume of water, from 30 
to 40 cc., and, therefore, was more likely 
to be utilized. 

All the vegetables tested retained more 
vitamin C when cooked in the pressure 
saucepan than when cooked in the other 
ways. Lima beans, which have a long 
cooking time, and spinach, which has a 
large amount of surface exposed, retained 
from 75 to 80 per cent, the others from 88 
to 97 per cent. There are three possible 
reasons why the values for the pressure 
saucepan were higher: small volume of 
water, cooking in an atmosphere of steam 
from which air has been expelled, and short 
cooking time. 

Summary. Quick-frozen Brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, Lima beans, peas, and spin- 
ach were cooked in three ways: by 
boiling in a covered aluminum stewpan, by 
steaming in two types of steamer, and in a 
pressure saucepan. Lima beans. were 
cooked in a standard pressure cooker be- 
cause they lend themselves well to that 
method. Vitamin C determinations were 
made on the frozen and the cooked vege- 
tables and on the cooking waters. 

The vitamin C destruction was small in 
all instances, being less than 15 per cent, 
except with the standard pressure cooker. 

Approximately from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the vitamin was recovered in the boiled 
vegetables and from 13 to 30 per cent in 
the cooking water. 

The two steamers gave about the same 
results with peas and spinach: from 68 to 
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73 per cent of the vitamin was retained by 
the vegetables and from 18 to 21 per cent 
was leached out. Brussels sprouts and 
cauliflower retained respectively 94 and 83 
per cent, or 5 and 12 per cert more vita- 
min when cooked in steamer A, where the 
steam condensed on the vegetables. 

Comparing the above methods, it ap- 
pears that the vitamin C retention was 
highest in all the vegetables when cooked 
in the pressure saucepan. 

Quick-frozen vegetables are a good source 
of vitamin C. They retain excellent color, 
flavor, and texture when cooked for a period 
shorter than that required by the corre- 
sponding fresh vegetables; during cooking 
less vitamin C was leached into the cooking 
water and less actually destroyed than has 
been reported for the same fresh vegetables. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Fundamentals of Nutrition. By EsTELLE tion but with a somewhat different approach 
E. HAWLEY and EsTHER E. MAuRER-Mast. and emphasis. The approach is through the 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1940, relations of food to health and efficiency, and 
477 pp., $5. the emphasis is on the points in our present 

Essentials of Nutrition. By Henry C. SHEerR- knowledge of human nutrition which the ordi- 
MAN and CAROLINE SHERMAN LANFORD. nary educated layman needs to understand if 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, he is to attain and maintain health and ef- 
418 pp., $3.50. ficiency. The material is arranged in a way 

Food, Nutrition and Health. By E.V.McCot- to make it usable by college classes but does 
Lum and J. ERNESTINE BeEcKER. Fifth not presuppose the student’s familiarity with 
edition, entirely rewritten. East End Post any special sciences or any special method on 
Office, Baltimore, Md.: The authors, 1940, the part of the teacher. Each chapter ends 
127 pp., $1.50. with “exercises” and “suggested readings.” 
As these three books on nutrition stand on Fortunately, these are not conspicuous enough 

the review shelf, their size and appearance to disturb the gencral reader who wants a 

suggest the different types of readers for whom moderately full discussion of the what, why, 

they are intended. and how of his own and the nation’s food needs. 

The largest and most learned looking is the The last chapter, which deals with nutrition 

one of which Dr. Hawley is senior author. It policy, public and personal, is particularly wel- 
is a technical presentation intended for the come because of its bearing on the citizen’s 
use of trained dietitians. Following a discus- role in improving national nutrition. 
sion of the general principles of nutrition, there The smallest of the three books, the one by 
is a 167-page section on diet therapy to which McCollum and Becker, has special appeal for 
specially qualified members of the staff of the the educated layman who, amid the confusion 
University of Rochester School of Medicine of popular and advertising claims about diet, 
and Dentistry contribute articles on modifica- wants a brief, clear, reliable statement and 
tions of diet for different diseases and condi- explanation of the main facts about food and 
tions. Then come 60-odd pages on diet plan- health. Ever since its first appearance in 
ning, about half of them devoted toa table of 1925 (Nina Simmonds was then co-author) 
the composition of 100-calorie portions of it has been almost the only book of this kind, 
food and the rest to methods and devices for and many home economists who are asked to 
planning and calculating diets. The appendix recommend such reading are grateful to Dr. 
deals with a variety of topics of practical use McCollum and his colleagues for keeping the 
to the dietitian. In fact, the whole volume is various editions short, simple, and practical, 
intended to simplify dietetic work by including as well as up to date with scientific advance 
only the necessary data and excluding cumber- and commercial practice. 


some detail. 

Any book which bears Dr. Sherman’s name The Chemical Composition of Foods. By R. A. 
on the title page is sure of a warm reception McCance and E. M. Wippowson. New 
by home economists. This one, in which his York: Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 1940, 
daughter collaborates, covers much the same 150 pp., $2.50. 
ground as his well-known earlier ones on nutri- The systematized analytical procedure used 
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in the English analyses here reported has been 
evolved by the senior author and his colleagues 
to include data for foods both raw and after 
cooking and to take account of the availability 
of their constituents to the body. Much of the 
work was done with aid from the Medical 
Research Council in London. Not all the 
available data are included in this volume, 
whose purpose is to give only those needed for 
dietetic and similar practical work. Recipes 
are included to show how the cooked dishes 
were prepared, and are later referred to in the 
tables of composition. The latter are for 100- 
gram portions and include total edible matter 
per portion as well as the usual nutrients, 
energy, minerals, and acid-base balance. 


Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
Fifth edition. Washington, D. C.: Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, 1940, 
757 pp., $5. 

The fifth edition of a standard reference book 
which first appeared in 1920 and which is 
indispensable to anyone concerned with official 
chemical analysis of the materials used in or 
the products of agriculture. 


Dietetics Simplified. The Use of Foods in 
Health and Disease. By L. JEAN BOGERT, 
with laboratory section by MAME T. PorTER. 
Second edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940, 742 pp., $3. 

Increased information regarding vitamins 
and certain changes in point of view and die- 
tetic practice in disease account for most of the 
revision which has been made in this book since 
it first appeared and was noted in the JOURNAL 
for March 1937. 

Foods. An Introductory College Course. By 
MARGARET M. Justin, Lucite OsBoRN 
Rust, and Grapys E. Vai. Revised edi- 
tion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1940, 659 pp., $2.80. 

Of this revision of a book first published in 
1933 and noted in the JourNAL for January 
1934, the authors say, “Although few, if any, 
changes are necessary in the basic facts pre- 
sented, developments in recent years make 
desirable the amplification of certain phases of 
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the subject matter discussed. This has been 
accomplished by re-writing, insertion and en- 
larging the scope covered.’”’ The publishers 
have done their part by giving it a larger page, 
less severe typography, and a more attractive 
cover. 


A Wine Lover’s Cook Book. By JEANNE 
Owen. New York: M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, 1940, 197 pp., $1.75. 

Cooking for Two. By JANET MCKENzIE Hit. 
New edition revised by MARJORIE MILLs and 
SaLty Larkin. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1940, 268 pp., $2. 

Better Meals for Less Money. By Haze 
Younc. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1940, 156 pp., $1.75. 

Hors d’Oeuvre and Canapés with a Key to the 
Cocktail Party. By James BEARD. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 
1940, 189 pp., $1.75. 

The number of cookery books sent to the 
JouRNAL for review testifies to the existence 
of what Richardson Wright in the foreword to 
A Wine Lover’s Cook Book describes as “the 
spate of cookery books that is pouring from the 
presses.”” One is not quite so sure whether 
the flood is, as he thinks, “a sure sign of Amer- 
ica’s gastronomic rebirth” or whether it is 
let loose by the confidence felt by publishers 
in the sales appeal of any book whose title and 
smart appearance suggest that it’s ever so 
easy for anyone, rich or poor, skillful or un- 
skillful, to produce delicious and distinctive 
dishes. Moreover, in their enthusiasm they 
seem to be competing for more and more of 
this “glamour” which, while harmless in itself, 
sometimes makes the books less convenient 
for hurried reference. 

The new edition of our old friend Cooking 
for Two is still based on the common-sense 
principles that young housekeepers have found 
helpful since Mrs. Hill first published it in 
1901. The two newspaper writers who have 
revised it have lightened its form of presenta- 
tion to correspond to the present vogue, but 
fortunately without lessening its convenience. 

The recipes which Miss Young suggests 
seem to fit into “meals satisfying to the 
stomach, pleasing to the eye, and easy on the 
pocketbook,” and the accompanying com- 
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ments and advice seem sensible; but one 
wonders whether the sprightly journalistic 
style, the rather large page, and the smaller 
type used for the recipes will attract the 
woman who wants her cookbook for practical 
use in the kitchen. 


The House and Its Care. By Mary Lockwoop 
MATTHEWS. Revised  edilion. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1940, 371 pp., 
$1.76. 

As regards subject matter, the chief differ- 
ences between this high school or junior college 
textbook and the original edition (noted in 
February 1927) are a general bringing up to 
date and the inclusion of a little about the social 
aspects of housing. In trend with the times, 
the material is presented in the form of survey 
questions, problems, and activities. A larger 
page and more attractive cover make the 
volume less “schoolbookish” to the eye. 


Home Safety. By Priscitta R. MARBLE. 
New York: American Book Company, 1940, 
144 pp., $0.80. 

Now that the country is waking up to the 
dangers and wastefulness of accidents in gen- 
eral, there is naturally increased interest in 
those for which the home is responsible, and 
the present book for elementary and junior 
high schools reflects this interest. It takes up 
first the common causes of home accidents 
and their prevention, then what to do if they 
occur. Although most of the points are likely 
to be brought into a well-planned home eco- 
nomics course, the home economics teacher 
will be interested to see them thus segregated. 


Community Hygiene. By ELIZABETH STERLING 
SouLE and CHRISTINE MACKENZIE. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 218 
pp., $1.75. 

The needs of college health education classes 
were kept in mind by the authors of this book, 
whether such classes are found in a physical 
education, a home economics, or a nursing 
education department. Consequently, the at- 


tempt has been to cover the essential features 
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of the subject clearly and accurately and to 
refer to other publications for details. The 
health problems of food and water supplies, 
housing, communicable diseases, maternity, 
infancy, and childhood are taken up; and the 
scope, organization, and administration of 
public health agencies are indicated. 


Laboratory Manual of Household Equipment. 
By Darsy Davis and Rutn M. BEarp. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940, 
247 pp., $2. 

A laboratory manual based on experience in 
the household equipment division of the home 
economics department at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, where it has served as a guide in the 
study of home appliances and as a basis of 
discussion of their selection, use, and care. 
Experiments are suggested and record space 
is provided for 20 kinds, from can openers to 
vacuum cleaners. Pages are detachable for 
use in other binders. 


A Textbook of Chemisiry. By STELLA 
Goostray and WALTER G. Karr. Fifth 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940, 312 pp. [plus 72 pp. laboratory 
manual], $2.75. 

A thorough revision of a book first published 
in 1924 especially for student nurses. The 
present edition is arranged so that its use can 
be “rather readily correlated” with the plan 
outlined in the Curriculum Guide for Schools 
of Nursing. 


Your Health Dramatized. Selected Radio 
Scripts. By W. W. BAvER and LESLIE 
Epcitey. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1939, 528 pp., $2.25. 
These health education broadcasts were 

selected from a series which was prepared for 

the American Medical Association on the basis 
of health education courses actually in use in 
public schools and which in 1938 won a first 
award from the Institute for Education by 

Radio. As such, they are likely to be helpful 

both in health education and in any educational 

radio work. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Public health aspects of unrestrained adver- 
tising, K. E. Mrrter. Am. J. Pub. Health 
30, No. 8 (Aug. 1940) pp. 880-886. 

The interest of public health workers in mis- 
leading advertising of foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
and health devices, and the role of various 
federal agencies in controlling this are briefly 
indicated. The remainder of the article deals 
more specifically with the false advertising of 
drugs and cosmetics, including a discussion of 
the legitimate role of self-medication. Al- 
though the major control has so far been 
exercised by the federal government, state 
health departments can aid by encouraging 
the improvement of state regulation of such 
advertising and also of over-the-counter sales 
of unadvertised goods; by providing competent 
testimony in trials within the state on com- 
plaints by the Federal Trade Commission; by 
encouraging local publishers to consult health 
officers regarding the advertising of medicinal 
and allied products; and by complementing 
law enforcement with a campaign to make 
the public “‘advertising-conscious and label- 
conscious, so as to recognize fallacy and 
deception.” —H. W. A. 


Marketing in our American economy. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science 209 (May 
1940). 

This issue, ‘‘designed as a contribution to 
the subject of distribution,” contains 21 papers 
grouped under the heads of marketing motiva- 
tions, marketing machinery in motion, market- 
ing costs and spreads, social and political 
aspects of marketing, and the future of market- 
ing. The following paragraphs describe briefly 
papers of direct interest to home economists. 

In discussing ‘‘Consumption, the End 
Result of Marketing” (pp. 14-21), Roland S. 
Vaile takes up marketing costs, income and 
consumption, standards of consumption, fac- 
tors influencing consumer choice, and changes 
in consumer demand; then asks to what extent 
scientific accuracy and efficiency should replace 
personal preference in the choice of expendi- 
tures. One section suggests the following as 
aids to consumers: better standardization in 


goods and services; improvement in marketing 
procedures; elimination of chain-store taxes 
and other devices intended to protect less 
efficient merchants; consumer lobbies to pro- 
mote legislation favorable to consumers; 
redistribution of income through government 
grants and subsidies; and consumer co- 
operation. The conclusion is that in the end 
“the main hope for the consumer in respect to 
these things must be in an increased recogni- 
tion of the professional service of the merchant 
in selecting and guaranteeing quality in goods.” 

In “Progressive Retail Management” (pp. 
46-54), Malcolm D. Taylor considers the 
plight of the independent retailer in the face 
of chain stores, supermarkets, and co-operative 
buying groups, and says: “The effort and 
money now being spent in denouncing chain 
stores cannot be justified from the standpoint 
of either ethics or economics. If organizations 
of independents would...strive to keep 
members abreast of the times, the outlook for 
the future of the ‘average’ independent store 
would be more hopeful.” 

In his study of “The Advertising and Selling 
Process” (pp. 62-70), Harry R. Tosdal con- 
siders the elements and psychological analysis 
of the selling process, economic development 
and objectives of advertising and selling, seller 
versus buyer initiative, the selling process and 
the sales program; and concludes that, while 
serious abuses have occurred, it does not 
follow that “the socially desirable solution is 
elimination of the advertising and selling 
process, or restriction to a point inconsistent 
with securing to society the benefits of sellers’ 
initiative....The improvement of methods 
which have so amply demonstrated con- 
structive possibilities is reasonably to be 
preferred... .” 

David R. Craig and Werner K. Gabler of 
the American Retail Federation are the 
authors of “The Competitive Struggle for 
Market Control” (pp. 84-107). In their last 
paragraphs we read: “...if there is any 
distribution expense which can be called 
wasteful in the eyes of the consumer it is the 
money that is spent on unproductive pulling 
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and hauling inside the distribution process, 
which can be eliminated without any visible 
loss to the consumer. Its elimination is an 
important saving and is measured probably 
in the hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
savings will come slowly. Too rapid a change 
will too greatly upset our economic and social 
balance. But the evidence is on the side of 
these savings.” 

“Pricing Processes and Policies” (pp. 108- 
121) is thus summarized by the author, Corwin 
D. Edwards: “Little is known about price 
policies, both because few impartial observers 
have attempted their study and because 
business men have been reluctant to supply 
details. With the growing tendency for busi- 
ness groups to seek Government aid in making 
their own policies effective against their rivals, 
the public need for knowledge about price 
policies will necessarily grow, and available 
information may be expected to grow gradually. 
With increased managerial attention to prices, 
the perverse and merely conventional aspects 
of price policy should decrease in importance, 
leaving more clearly high-lighted the varia- 
tions in policy which express substantial 
variations in interest, and the public problems 
concerning policy which express differences 
between the immediate business interest and 
the broader public interest.” 

The main thesis in Donald E. Montgomery’s 
“Consumer Standards and Marketing” (pp. 
141-148) is that “we shall not have a socially 
satisfactory system of free enterprise unless we 
can assure consumers genuine freedom of 
choice,” and that such freedom cannot be 
obtained unless the consumer is given informa- 
tion as to the quality and performance of the 
goods and services offered, which, in turn, 
implies standards. This is recognized by 
organized consumers, and some progressive 
retailers are now adopting the policy of in- 
formative selling. If the “unprofessional re- 
tailer and the mere consumer” together wait 
too long to follow this lead, the opportunity 
may disappear. 

Paul H. Nystrom, in a paper on “Education 
and Training for Marketing” (pp. 158-164), 
describes the importance and present status of 
such training, and advocates “‘a sort of modern- 
ized apprenticeship system as a means of 
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training for the marketing trades, to include 
academic education and technical training 
paralleled by carefully directed experience 
covering a necessary period of some years. 
For the purpose of reaching the masses of 
workers in these trades, there is probably no 
way in which such a training can be provided 
other than through the public school system. 
We are on the threshold of beginnings in this 
direction.” 

In “Marketing Legislation” (pp. 165-175), 
Ewald T. Grether describes recent tendencies 
in legislation to regulate trade. His con- 
cluding observations contain the following: 
“Marketing legislation in recent years has 
reflected the state of flux in both the system 
of marketing and the philosophic rationaliza- 
tion of competition and its regulation.... 
“The marketing mechanism seems able to 
perform its proper function of supplying goods 
and services to consumers with considerable 
efficiency in spite of great legislative abuse. 
The prime public issue of our period as far 
as the regulation of marketing is concerned is 
to direct legislative zeal into sound channels 
if this be possible. Industrial and regulative 
evolution has carried the American economy 
...to the point where regulation no longer 
can be intended merely to facilitate trade 
passively or to preserve competition quan- 
titatively....Regulative procedures today, 
to be sound, must find ways and means of 
bringing expert analysis and judgment to bear 
upon public problems in a manner which 
allows the long-run general interest to be 
served, instead of a presumed short-run vested 
interest. Most marketing legislation is the 
product of the political pressures of special 
groups who wish to conserve their own short- 
run positions. Unfortunately for them, time 
and again they are unaware of the immediate 
compensatory forces and the long-run conse- 
quences which subvert their short-run ob- 
jectives. . . . Basic clashes of interest in markets 
ideally should not and cannot be resolved by 
the political strength of the parties to the 
conflicts, but only in terms of relative con- 
tribution to social welfare. In an ideal system 
of regulation, Federal, state, and local legisla- 
tion would be so oriented and integrated. 
There is, of course, some cause for optimism 
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in a few directions, as e.g., food and drug 
legislation.” 

“Legislative Barriers to Marketing Progress” 
by John H. Cover (pp. 176-182) surveys types 
of government regulation and also government 
aid to business, and in his closing section, 
headed “Business the Accomplice,” says: 
“... business competition is the source of 
many loyalties. The local enterpriser calls 
for succor against Wall Street and the trusts. 
The independent merchant asks for aid in 
surviving the chain system ‘octopus.’ The 
intrastate concern demands protection against 
the interstate aggressor. The respective pro- 
ducers quarrel over oleomargarine and butter. 
And in each instance the appeal is to the 
government for defensive legislation and for 
special offensive statutes. To the public, 
the appeal for support is the protection of 
the home town or local enterprise or public 
health or private creed. 

“Tf legislation is to be substituted for com- 
petition, then price will lose its significance, 
channels of distribution will become ossified, 
marketing procedures static, and enterprise 
paralyzed. Even more significant, govern- 
ment will cease to be the arbiter of differences 
among citizens and become instead the pro- 
ponent of fixity in economic and social life. . . . 
It would be well for business men to become 
acquainted with each other—large with small, 
national with local, industry with industry 
and to evaluate, in terms of marketing barriers, 
the present status of business ethics.” 

“The Next Decade in Marketing’ (pp. 
193-198) is discussed by Charles F. Phillips 
and summarized as follows: “From the present 
point of view no revolutionary changes in 
marketing seem likely to occur in the next 
decade....The consumer movement may 
result in more aid to the consumer-buyer. 
Cooperative marketing should experience some 
gains. Integration will become more important 
throughout the whole field of marketing, a 
development which will lead to some further 
decline in the importance of the independent 
wholesaler and retailer. More government 
regulation is to be expected, some of which will 
reduce competition. Marketing costs will 
not be reduced materially, and, as production 
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costs may continue to fall, may rise relative 
to production costs.” —H. W. A. 


The department store in its community, E. A. 
BuRNHAM. Harvard Bus. Rev. 18, No. 4 
(Summer 1940) pp. 455-471. 

Statements of 426 department store firms 
reporting to the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research are analyzed. These stores operated 
in cities ranging in size from less than 15,000 
population to 1,000,000 or more. Depart- 
ment store operating expense, important in 
the final retail price of merchandise, tends to 
vary directly with the population of the city 
in which the store is located. In each size 
of city the firms with the largest sales volumes 
have the most favorable operating expense 
percentages and the greatest opportunities for 
reasonable profits. During the last few years 
large department stores in cities of 250,000 
to 500,000 have been in a more favorable 
sales position than stores of similar size in the 
largest cities and from a cost standpoint have 
had a definite advantage.—M. Y. P. 


Making consumer education effective: ‘pro- 
ceedings of the second national conference 
on consumer education. Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Bull. No. 2 (July 1940) 
253 pp. 

Papers and discussions here brought together 
give a valuable picture of consumer education 
up to April 1940. Several papers deal with 
consumer education through home economics 
teaching.—H. W. A. 


Consumer interests in national resources, 
J. M. Cassers. Soc. Educ. 4, No. 5 (May 
1940) pp. 306-310. 

The general problem with respect to the 
wise use of resources from the consumer’s 
point of view is to obtain the largest and best 
assorted income currently obtainable from the 
means of production at our command, and to 
do this without adopting methods that would 
unduly lessen the stock of resources left as a 
basis for the future income of the nation. 
National resources will be more wisely used 
when the consumer approach is more fully 
appreciated and more widely adopted. — 
M. Y. P. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Methods of family living studies, R. M. 
Woopsury. Intern. Labour Office Bull. 
Series N (Statistics), No. 23 (1940) 144 pp. 
Methods used in various countries and by 

different agencies in the collection, tabulation, 
and analysis of data concerning income and 
expenditures of families of industrial employees 
are reviewed. The report deals with the 
purpose of family living studies and the uses 
to which their results may be put, problems 
of planning and methodology, data to be col- 
lected, methods of analyzing the data and 
appraising the findings. The special problem 
of dietary surveys and food consumption is 
discussed. A series of tabular statements has 
been compiled showing the scope of each of 
several important recent studies, the informa- 
tion gathered, the nature of information 
analyzed and published, and the consumption 
unit scales used. 


Factors to be considered in measuring inter- 
city and interregional differences in living 
costs, F. M. Wririrams. J. Am. Statist. 
Assocn. 35, No. 211 (Sept. 1940) pp. 471-482. 
Some of the major problems that must be 

considered in measuring the cost of living in 
different cities or regions are: determination of 
the level of living at which the comparison of 
living costs is most fruitful; differences in 
consumption habits that may be due to climate, 
cultural background of the population, or 
kinds of goods available; methods of deter- 
mining goods of equivalent quality in different 
cities; a formula for measuring differences in 
costs which is reasonable to both the layman 
and the scientist. 


The Lansing region and its tributary town- 
country communities, J. F. THApEN. Mich. 
State Coll., Agr. Expt. Sta. Special Bull. 
302 (March 1940) 50 pp. 

This bulletin presents an illustration of rural 
ecological zones and interaction in communities 
defined in terms of a wide variety of socio-eco- 
nomic gradients. Attempts were made to 


discover the zone of influence surrounding the 


city of Lansing; the extent to which natural 
community lines coincide with legal boundaries; 
characteristics of the communities within the 
zone; and changes in agricultural, economic, 
and sociological factors with increasing distance 
from Lansing. 


What the farm woman can do to improve the 
economic status of her family, D. Dicxrns. 
Miss. State Coll., Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
346 (July 1940) 18 pp. 

The contributions that a farm woman can 
make in improving the economic situation of 
her family are discussed under five major 
headings: using time and money efficiently, 
improving family health, acting in the capacity 
of partner in the farm business, engaging in 
nonagricultural pursuits, and guiding sons 
and daughters in such a way that they will 
make valuable economic contributions in the 
future. 


Expenditures of wage earners and clerical 
workers for housefurnishings and operation. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 50, No. 6 (June 1940) 
pp. 1349-1366. 

Expenditures for housefurnishings and opera- 
tion (other than fuel, light, and refrigeration) 
were almost $120 a year, or 7.8 per cent of 
the average total expenditures of $1,512, for 
families of employed wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in 42 large cities in 
1934-36. The breakdown of the family dollar 
used for furnishings and equipment and for 
household operation is shown for families 
classified by consumption level, and that for 
family home expenditures (including fuel, light, 
and refrigeration) for families classified by 
income. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ new index of 
cost of living. Mthly. Labor Rev. 51, No. 2 
(Aug. 1940) pp. 367-404. 

The need, composition, and construction of 
the new index of the cost of goods purchased by 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities and a comparison of the new and 
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earlier indexes are presented in this article. 
In general, the new index seems to be somewhat 
more sensitive to price change than is the old. 


The volume of consumer instalment credit, 
1929-1938, D. HoLTHAUSEN, M. MERRIAM, 
and R. NuGent. Natl. Bur. Econ. Research 
Bull. 79 (Sept. 1, 1940) 12 pp. 

This bulletin presents the first consistent 
series of annual and monthly estimates of the 
volume of consumer installment credit, 1929 
through 1938. Four phases of installment 
credit are covered: credit granted, repayments, 
outstandings (difference between credit granted 
and repayments), and net credit change (change 
in outstandings during a specified time inter- 
val). Estimates of retail installment credit 
are presented for total retail sales and for 
automobile dealers, department stores, furni- 
ture stores, household appliance stores, jewelry 
stores, and “all other stores” individually; 
estimates of cash loan installment credit, for 
total cash loan installments, and for commercial 
banks, credit unions, industrial banking com- 
panies, and personal finance companies in- 
dividually; and estimates of retail and cash 
loan installment credit combined for total retail 
and cash loan installment credit combined. 


The anatomy of prices, 1890-1940, F. C. 
Miits. Natl. Bur. Econ. Research Bull. 
80 (Sept. 9, 1940) pp. 1-13. 

Price trends in various markets and of dif- 
ferent classes of commodities at wholesale are 
analyzed in reference to structural changes in 
our economy. The central feature of the 
changes observed is a notable increase in the 
cost of the productive-distributive operations 
which intervene between primary production 
and the ultimate use of finished goods. Costs 
to the consumer have not been lowered in 
proportion to the great gains in productivity. 


Indices of level of living for the thirteen south- 
ern states, by counties, 1930, M. M. Brarr. 
(Soc. Science Research Council Publ. No. 2) 
Okla. A. & M. Coll. Bull. 36, No. 10 (July 
1939) 70 pp. 

The series of indices presented is intended to 
provide an easily available measure of levels 
of living in the 13 southern states. Using 
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census data for 1930, three indices were con- 
structed: the Farm Index, based on four 
items—automobiles, radios, telephones, and 
homes with water piped into the houses; the 
Non-Farm Index, based on four items— 
automobiles, radios, per capita costs of govern- 
ment, and homes valued from $3,000 to $7,500; 
and the General Index, a weighted combination 
of the two. All per capita figures used to 
construct each index are included, so that 
new weighted or unweighted indices for any 
area may be constructed as the needs of the 
user may require. 


The construction and standardization of a scale 
for the measurement of the socio-economic 
status of Oklahoma farm families, W. H. 
SEWELL. Okla. A. &. M. Coll., Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Tech. Bull. 9 (April 1940) 88 pp. 

This report presents the methods used to 
construct and standardize a simple scale to ex- 
press quantitatively the variations in the socio- 
economic status of Oklahoma farm families, 
and the tests used to determine the validity of 
the scale. Information concerning over 200 
material and nonmaterial culture traits was 
gathered from 800 families in three counties. 
In the construction of the scale, 36 of these 
items were used: 15 represented material pos- 
sessions; 13, cultural possessions; and 8, social 
participation. An excellent review of the 
literature in this field is included. The author 
suggests that a scale such as this might be 
helpful to extension workers interested in 
knowing the socio-economic status of groups 
they are reaching. 


The theory and consequences of mobility of 
farm population, O. D. Duncan. Okla. 
A. &. M. Coll., Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 88 (May 
1940) 22 pp. 

The conditions giving impetus to geographic 
migration, the kinds and volume of move- 
ments, and the consequence of such migrations 
are discussed. Data are drawn from docu- 
mentary sources and are limited to the South, 
especially to the Cotton Belt. Causes of 
mobility are grouped under the following 
categories: economic and technological, social, 
personal, natural, miscellaneous, and combina- 
tions of two or more of the above causes. 
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Forces influencing rural life: a study of a central 
Pennsylvania community, M. E. Joun. 
Penna. State Coll., Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
388 (Feb. 1940) 28 pp. 

This is a study of the forces which have 
served to encourage or hinder co-operation and 
solidarity among the residents of Howard, a 
community in Centre County, Pennsylvania. 
Interviews with the 434 families in the com- 
munity and historical documents furnished the 
data used in making interpretations. Group 
consciousness, community leadership, and 
amounts of social participation by community 
members are examined in the three stages of 
community development—the periods of early 
settlement, rapid expansion, and economic 
decline. 


The causes of price inflexibility, J. BACKMAN. 
Quart. J. Econ. 54, No. 3 (May 1940) pp. 
474-489. 

The author finds that a multitude of factors 
jointly or singly affect the rigidity of prices. 
Inflexibilities of price may be associated with: 
characteristics of the product; law or 
administrative decree; concentration of control 
by a comparatively small number of producers; 
marketing techniques that tend to create 
quasi-monopolies, such as advertising designed 
to make the consumer believe a product is 
irreplaceable; habits and customs in connec- 
tion with some services, such as customary 
physician’s fee; contractual arrangements, such 
as long-term leases on which the rent does not 
fluctuate; and the characteristics of the market 
for a specific product. 


Family income and expenditures, Southeast 
Region: Part I, Family income, D. Brapy, 
D. Monroe, G. Welss, and T. Drets. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 375 (1940) 
390 pp. 

This bulletin, the fourth in a series on urban 
and village families, furnishes a detailed 


picture of the income levels of 4,491 white 
and 3,025 Negro families in 34 villages of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi; and 1,556 white and 985 Negro families 
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in Sumter, South Carolina, and Griffin, 
Georgia. The median income of the white 
families surveyed was $1,125 in the South 
Carolina and Georgia villages; $1,548 in those 
of North Carolina and Mississippi; $1,384 
in Sumter; and $1,186 in Griffin. Earnings 
provided approximately nine-tenths of the 
aggregate income of these families; occupa- 
tional status, therefore, to some extent de- 
termined their income. The median income 
of Negro families was $316 in the South 
Carolina and Georgia villages; $373 in the 
North Carolina and Mississippi villages; $430 
in Sumter; and $397 in Griffin. Wage-earner 
occupations provided the major source of 
earnings of a large proportion of the Negro 
families. Data on type of living quarters, 
home tenure, and rentals are presented. 


The economic status of 436 families of Mis- 
souri clerical workers and wage earners, J. 
V. Cotes and L. Hikser. Univ. of Mo., 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 318 (June 
1940) 80 pp. 

This bulletin presents data (obtained by the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics for the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study) on income and ex- 
penditures of families of 279 wage earners and 
157 clerical workers in two small Missouri 
cities, Columbia and Moberly. Patterns of 
expenditure and net worth status are discussed 
in relation to income, occupation, family size, 
and location. 


Clothing consumption of 299 village and 551 
farm families in Vermont, M. E. TIrrany. 
Univ. of Vermont & State Agr. Coll., Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 451 (July 1939) 48 pp. 
Data on the clothing expenditures of 299 

village and 551 farm families in Vermont, ob- 

tained by the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
for the Consumer Purchases Study, are 
analyzed in relation to income, occupation, 
family size, and age of family members. Total 
expenditures for clothing and for seven groups 
of articles are presented on both a per family 
and a per capita basis. 

M. Y. P. and I. K. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Influence of variety and treatment on phytin 
content of wheat, S. M. Younc and J. E. 
GREAVES. Food Research 5, No. 1 (Jan.- 
Feb. 1940) pp. 103-108. 

The total and phytin phosphorus reported 
for 31 samples of wheat varied from 0.233 to 
0.378 per cent and 0.152 to 0.328 per cent, 
respectively. The authors conclude that there 
are greater differences in the phytin phos- 
phorus content between varieties than within 
the same variety under different treatments. 


The influence of variety, season and green 
manures upon the composition of wheats, J. 
E. Greaves, A. F. BRACKEN, and C. T. 
Hirst. J. Nutr. 19, No. 2 (Feb. 10, 1940) 
pp. 179-186. 

Average percentages of ash, calcium, magne- 
sium, potassium, iron, phosphorus, and sulfur 
are presented for 24 varieties of winter and 
spring wheats grown on the same soil and for 
7 lots of one variety grown on soil receiving 
different manurial treatments. The iron values 
do not represent the actual iron content of the 
wheats themselves as the samples become con- 
taminated from the iron of the mill in which 
they are ground. 


Composition of some common foods with 
respect to the carbohydrate content, T. M. 
CARPENTER. J. Nutr. 19, No. 5 (May 10, 
1940) pp. 415-423. 

Twenty foods, including vegetables, fruits, 
nuts, and cereal products, were analyzed 
cooked and/or raw for the usual proximate 
constituents. In addition, determinations were 
made of the content of reducing sugars, hydro- 
lyzable sugars, starch, cellulose, and the heats 
of combustion. Comparison with data of other 


investigators was made. 


Wheat as a dietary source of iron, A. H. FREE 
and F.C. Binc. J. Nuir.19, No. 5 (May 10, 
1940) pp. 449-460. 

The total iron of 11 samples of wheat varied 
from 2.90 to 4.87 mg. per 100 gm. of wheat 
with the “ionogenic” (also known as “inor- 


ganic”) iron, determined by the dipyridyl 
method, comprising from 73 to 88 per cent of 
the totaliron. Assays of anemic rats by means 
of both hemoglobin response and the retention 
of iron showed the iron of wheat to be as avail- 
able to the animal organism as an equal amount 
of iron in the form of an inorganic salt. 


Carbohydrate values of fruits and vegetables, 
R. D. Wiitiams, L. Wicks, H. R. BreRMAN, 
and W. H. Ormstep. J. Nuir. 19, No. 6 
(June 10, 1940) pp. 593-604. 

Determinations of (1) available carbohydrate 
as glucose, fructose, sucrose, and starch, (2) 
hemicellulose, and (3) cellulose were made on 
22 fruits and vegetables. A comparison of 
these available carbohydrate values with 
values taken from the literature for the nitro- 
gen-free extract determined by difference 
indicates that for the low-carbohydrate foods 
the direct determination gives the lower value. 
The authors recommend, therefore, a reclassifi- 
cation of the carbohydrate groups of fruits 
and vegetables for diabetic diets based on 
actual determinations of available carbo- 
hydrate. 


Leafy part [of] vegetables is choicest,O. SHEETS. 
Miss. Farm Research (Miss. Agr. Sta.] 3, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. [1], 7, 8. 

Iron determinations were performed sep- 
arately on the leaf blade and the combined 
stem and midrib of green leafy vegetables, 
namely turnip greens, mustard, collards, poke 
weed, and lambsquarters. On the dry basis 
the leaf blades contained from 1} to 5 times 
as much iron as the stems and midribs. Cal- 
cium and phosphorus analyses made on turnip 
greens showed that the amount of calcium 
was about the same in the two parts, while the 
amount of phosphorus was from 20 to 50 
per cent higher in the blade. Therefore, the 
practice of using only the leaf blade in place 
of the whole leaf increases the quantity of 
phosphorus and iron in a serving of these 
vegetables. 

P.R. A. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Effect of cooking on eggs, M. ANprRoss. 
Chem. & Ind. 59, No. 26 (June 29, 1940) 
pp. 449-454. 

It was found that standardized methods for 
cooking many egg dishes would require tem- 
perature control not easily obtainable by the 
housewife. This is particularly true of frying, 
since the only fat temperatures easily de- 
termined are the melting point and the smoking 
point. When eggs cooked by different methods 
were digested in vitro with standard pepsin 
solution, the poached, lightly fried (at 137°C.) 
and soft-boiled eggs were found to be most 
easily digested. The value of eggs in a diet 
was shown to depend greatly on the method of 
preparation because of the variation in protein 
and fat content of the eggs cooked by different 
methods. There were also important varia- 
tions in the waste of protein by different 
methods of cooking. This was zero when eggs 
were boiled, 1.5 per cent when they were fried 
at low temperature, and 3 per cent when they 
were made into an omelet. Poaching and 
scrambling gave losses of 7.5 per cent and 13.5 
per cent, respectively, making them wasteful 
methods. Frying at too high a temperature 
gave a waste of 8.9 per cent because of a large 
proportion of inedible or indigestible material. 
—L. A. R. 


Preparing and baking yellow sponge cake at 
different altitudes, W. E. Pyke and G. 
Jounson. Colo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. 
Bull. 27 (Feb. 1940) pp. 3-22. 

Since 1926 the home economics section of 
this station has been studying the relation of 
atmospheric pressure to the baking of flour 
mixtures. The present bulletin reports results 
obtained in the study of yellow spongecake. 
The conventional method of mixing sponge- 
cakes when compared with the meringue 
method was found to be exceedingly unstable 
to “mechanical” abuse. New methods of 
mixing were investigated and described. These 
were found to be readily adaptable to various 
types of equipment. Formulas were developed 


for balancing high-sugar-ratio cakes at any 


altitude. Tables are given for both whole egg 
and egg yolk spongecakes, with the quantities 
of ingredients for various altitudes in terms of 
metric (grams), commercial (pounds and 
ounces), and housewives’ (volume measure) 
units. It is stated that more spongecake 
failures at high altitude are due to too light 
a batter than toany other cause. A method for 
measuring the amount of air incorporated for 
leavening is described.—E. F. W. 


Further studies on development of Clostridium 
botulinum in refrigerated foods, F. W. 
TANNER, P. R. BEAMER, and C. J. RICKHER. 
Food Research 5, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1940) 
pp. 323-333. 

Twelve strains of Clostridium botulinum 
were studied in nine frozen foods of different 
acidity which were stored at 5°C. (41°F.) 
10°C. (50°F.), 15°C. (59°F.), 20°C. (68°F.), 
and 37°C. (98.6°F.). Production of toxin 
occurred consistently in foods inoculated and 
stored at 37°C. These foods were included 
in the study as controls. Inoculated frozen 
foods, acid and nonacid, stored at 5°C. were 
not toxic after 14 days. Frozen foods were 
probably never sterile. Organisms which 
favor development of Clostridium botulinum 
may be present. Certain samples of acid foods 
with pH less than 4.5 were found to be toxic. 
In these samples species of Penicillium or 
Mycoderma were found, but the pH had been 
altered so the food was more alkaline than pH 
4.5. Further studies of the development of 
Clostridium botulinum in acid foods are being 
made to determine whether there is a relation- 
ship between Clostridium botulinum and other 
microorganisms commonly found in frozen 
foods. These studies indicate that Clostrid- 
tum botulinum may sometimes develop and 
produce toxin in frozen foods which have been 
allowed to thaw and then stored at tempera- 
tures of 10°C. and above. The authors con- 
clude that frozen foods are probably as safe 
and satisfactory as fresh foods if they are 
properly handled and kept frozen until used. 
—E. F. W. 
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Relation of mixing methods and a balanced 
formula to quality and economy in high- 
sugar-ratio cakes, W. E. Pyke and G. 
Jounson. Food Research 5, No. 4 (July- 
Aug. 1940) pp. 335-359. 

For some years the altitude laboratory of the 
Colorado Experiment Station has continued 
a study of the effect of altitude or air pressure 
on the events of the baking process. Certain 
features of this work are of considerable generai 
interest and importance. In Part I of the 
present study the relation between methods of 
mixing, the balanced formula, and the quality 
and economy of high-sugar-ratio cakes at the 
altitude of 5,000 feet was discussed. In 
Part II the balanced formulas presented in 
Part I were extended so that cakes of com- 
parable quality and economy but with op- 
tional sweetness could be prepared at any 
practical altitude.—E. F. W. 


Ascorbic acid content of parsnips, H. L. May- 
FIELD and J. E. RicHarpson. Food Re- 
search 5, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1940) pp. 361-368. 
Parsnips of the Hollow Crown variety ob- 

tained at the market were tested for ascorbic 

acid content in the raw state and after being 
cooked by various methods. Considerable 
variation was evidenced among individual 
parsnips. Values obtained on those analyzed 
raw in the fall ranged from 12.8 to 40.0 mg. 
of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. Inthe spring after 
being in the frozen ground all winter, raw 
parsnips contained from 5.5 to 12.7 mg. of 

ascorbic acid per 100 gm. They lost about 13 

per cent of their original ascorbic acid con- 

tent when they were boiled whole with the 
skins on and from 26 to 36 per cent when 
they were peeled and sliced before boiling. 

No analyses of the cooking liquor were re- 

ported. Portions of hot, fresh-boiled parsnips, 

thoroughly mashed and whipped, showed 

a tendency to a slightly higher ascorbic acid 

value than those tested after boiling only. 

Parsnips fried after boiling also showed a 

tendency to a higher ascorbic acid content 

than after boiling only, particularly when the 
vegetables had been peeled and sliced before 

boiling.—L. A. R. 
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Some modifications of the paired-eating method 
in meat cookery research, S. Cover Food 
Research 5, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1940: pp. 
379-394, 

Modifications of the paired-eating method 
previously described [see J. Home Econ. 28, 
No. 9 (Nov. 1936) p. 639] include provision for 
repeated comparisons of a single pair of cuts 
of cooked meat, a code designed to keep judges 
from identifying samples, and the use of the 
Chi-square technique for anal vsis of data. The 
operation of the modified method is illustrated 
in detai! with data obtained in a series of tests 
of the teaderness of rib and chuck beef roasts 
cooked at 125°C. oven temperature and that 
of their pair mates, some of which were cooked 
at 125°C. and others at 225°C. Although the 
data presented concern tenderness, the paired- 
eating method is recommended for study of 
other factors of the palatability of meat and for 
use in cookery experiments with foods other 
than meat.—L. M. A. 


Standardizing methods of broiling beef steaks 
and methods of cooking pork chops, J. A. 
Curse and H. McLacnran. Mo. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 413 (Jan. 1940) pp. 73-74. 
Pairs of club, porterhouse, and pinbone sir- 

loin steaks, of U. S. Good grade beef and cut 

two inches thick, were broiled to the rare stage, 
one member of each pair at 175°C. and the 
other at 225°C. The steaks broiled at 175°C. 
scored higher in flavor of the lean meat, in 
tenderness of the large muscle, and in ap- 
pearance; shrank less during cooking; required 
less fuel but more time. Rib and loin pork 
chops, cut one inch thick, were cooked well 
done, some by braising, with and without 
added water, and some by broiling at either 
150° or 175°C. According to results of palat- 
ability tests made on the cooked chops, brais- 
ing without added water was the most suitable 
of the four methods. Also, the braised chops 
cooked more quickly and shrank much less 
than those that were broiled. The report 
states the authors’ conclusions but does not 
include the full data on which they wece 
based.—L. M. A. 
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Gravity furnace markets, A. F. FRAZEE. 
Air Conditioning & Oil Heat 13, No. 8 
(Aug. 1940) pp. 15, 31. 

There are between eight and nine million 
furnaces in American homes today, of which 
probably only 400,000 are air-conditioned 
installations. Analysis of last year’s furnace 
sales shows that about three gravity furnaces 
were installed to one air-conditioned unit. 
Of the 350,000 homes which it is estimated 
will be built in 1940, 77 per cent will cost less 
than $5,000. Since gravity furnaces cost only 
half as much as air-conditioned installations, 
it is to be expected that such of these homes 
as have any central heating will have gravity 
furnaces. Moreover, heating permits in Min- 
neapolis indicate that people do not replace 
their old furnaces with air-conditioned instal- 
lations but with gravity furnaces. Air con- 
ditioning meets further competition from room 
circulators (coal, gas, or oil-fired), the use of 
which is rapidly increasing; it is reliably re- 
ported that 500,000 were sold in the United 
States last year. 


Housing holdup, K. Detzer. Am. Mercury 
49, No. 199 (July 1940) pp. 324-328; ab- 
stracted in Housing-Index-Digest 3, No. 19 
(June 1, 1940) p. 7. 

“The middle-income citizen with a middle- 
sized family might as well know now that no 
technical or financial plan yet devised, neither 
prefabrication nor government subsidies,” 
will enable him to “own a home worth between 
$2000 and $3950, to which he with 52 percent 
of America is entitled.” That is not possible 
until “‘certain selfish minorities using criminal 
tactics are first driven from the building field.” 
Sly manipulation of local building codes and 
price rigging are devices upon which the afore- 
said practices depend. 


A progress report on radiant heating and cool- 
ing. Architectural Record 88, No. 3 (Sept. 
1940) pp. 67-73. 

Air conditioning includes control of all 
atmospheric factors, while radiant heating 
controls only the thermal. Radiant heating 


uses water, steam, air, electricity; it is as- 


sembled from boilers, piping, controls, etc.; 
it uses the same fuels as the more usual systems 
—coal, oil, gas, electricity. The basic difference 
is that the radiant method maintains human 
comfort by controlling the temperature of 
surrounding surfaces, while the other does it 
by controlling the temperature of the surround- 
ing air mass. Surfaces of all bodies whose 
temperatures are higher than —460°F. radiate 
heat; like light, this heat may be focused or 
reflected and is little affected by atmosphere. 
Numerous recent experiments indicate that 
transfer of heat by radiant means can be 
effected indoors to definite advantage. It 
has been found that reclining subjects were 
perfectly comfortable in air of 50°F. if radiantly 
heated by walls with a temperature of 110°F. 
At the other extreme, Mills and Ogle have 
found that human subjects were comfortable 
in an atmosphere of 92°F. and a relative hu- 
midity of 70 per cent when radiantly cooled by 
six ‘‘cold plates” at 32°F. to 40°F. set on two 
opposite walls. These experiments indicate 
that human comfort can be attained indoors 
without the sharp differences between indoor 
and outdoor temperatures and humidities 
associated with conventional heating and cool- 
ing systems. This is important physiologically 
because respiratory infections seem definitely 
related to sudden changes in temperature. 
Moreover, radiant heat can provide equal 
temperatures at the levels of the feet and head. 
Winter heating by means of radiant heat per- 
mits higher humidities because of lower air 
temperatures. Radiant cooling panels require 
special means for handling condensed moisture. 
At present, radiant heating and cooling 
systems are mainly based on steam and water 
conducted in coils embedded in floor, walls, or 
ceiling. Electric radiant panels are making 
headway in regions with low power rates. 
Radiant heating is claimed to be more eco- 
nomical than other systems, though installa- 
tion costs now appear higher; and mass pro- 
duction would lessen them considerably. Since 
the necessary pipes are often embedded in 
cement or plaster, corrosion is an important 
factor which should receive further careful 
study. 
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Too many ice boxes? Bus. Wk., No. 571 

(Aug. 10, 1940) p. 32. 

Figures just available show that more home 
refrigerators were sold in the first six months 
of 1940 than ever before; yet, because prices 
are down, the industry is headed for one of its 
poorest profit years. However, the average 
unit price has not gone down so much as was 
expected because the public is buying bigger 
boxes. Last year 32 per cent of the boxes 
sold were under six cubic feet, this year just 
10 per cent. This apparent consumer dis- 
satisfaction with small refrigerators is expected 
to stimulate replacements and prevent satura- 
tion of the market. Sixty per cent of wired 
homes now have mechanical refrigerators. 


Waverly: a demonstration of neighborhood 
conservation. Fed. Home Loan Bank Rev. 
6, No. 9 (June 1940) pp. 290-293, 324; 
No. 10 (July 1940) pp. 330-333, 359; No. 
11 (Aug. 1940) pp. 373-377. 

Ultimate social and economic decay requir- 
ing a surgical operation in the form of demoli- 
tion is not necessarily the last chapter in the 
history of every urban residential neighbor- 
hood. This is shown in the broad community 
conservation plan that has been developed in 
the Waverly district of Baltimore, Maryland, 
a neighborhood typical of hundreds throughout 
the country. Waverly is an essentially sound 
residential district, menaced from both within 
and without by conditions which demand 
planned co-operation and pooling of interests 
by property owners to halt the decline of prop- 
erty values. Waverly started to grow in 1850 
without any specific plan. The streets are now 
too narrow, shops are often poorly located, 
and there is a lack of schools and playgrounds. 
The owners and tenants are people of sub- 
stantial character who have formed a strong, 
well-knit neighborhood organization dedicated 
to a long-range program of conservation. A 
thorough survey was made of the district in 
co-operation with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, on the basis of which a Master 
Conservation Plan was developed and adopted 
to restore and preserve the value of the district. 
Part A consists of early physical restoration of 
all depreciated housing within the area (by 
minor repair and major reconditioning, re- 
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modeling, and landscaping) supplemented by 
continued normal maintenance of the neigh- 
borhood. Part B consists of a parallel but 
separate long-time program. This includes 
adjustment of zoning regulations and street 
patterns; improvement of street lighting; 
increase in playground facilities; gradual 
elimination of nonconforming structures; pro- 
gressive street widening; opening and closing 
of certain streets; paving; and adjustments. 
Such a plan might be applied to other decaying 
areas, but it must be started before deteriora- 
tion has progressed too far. Already one- 
sixth of the urban dwelling units in the United 
States have reached a condition of aggravated 
obsolescence that puts them beyond any 
reasonable program of rehabilitation. 


Mass-producing the low-cost house. Insured 
Morigage Portfolio 4, No. 12 (June 1940) 
pp. 5-6, 20. 

Builders and mortgagees participating in the 
F.H.A.’s low-cost home program are finding 
that one of the vital elements of successful 
production of the under-$3,000 houses is 
efficient organization of the construction and 
financing operations. An example of this is 
supplied in Dundalk, a suburb of Baltimore, 
by the operations of a New York company, 
experienced in large-scale construction but 
believing low-cost homes would furnish ample 
scope for large-volume operations if they were 
of sound design and construction. Four sample 
homes of similar design but with different floor 
plans were opened in February 1940. All 
were listed at $2,750 each, with land. One 
of the four was almost unanimously favored by 
prospective purchasers, indicating that the 
floor plan was the deciding factor. This plan 
featured a large kitchen with space for informal 
dining, two relatively small bedrooms, and a 
space-saving hall arrangement which permitted 
a larger living room. All of the houses sub- 
sequently built follow this plan. They are of 
dry-wall construction, with an interior sur- 
face of painted wallboard and an exterior of 
plywood sheathing, felt building paper, and 
asbestos shingles. Factory-milled parts and 
panels are used, delivered at the site ready for 
assembly. Essentially the procedure is that 
followed in building skyscrapers; the workers 
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merely move from house to house rather than 
from floor to floor. No choice is offered pur- 
chasers, except in the matter of the exterior 
and interior color schemes. The company 
plans to build 3,000 such homes in the Dundalk 
area alone. 


Better designs, better small-home loans. 
Insured Mortgage Portfolio 5, No. 1 (Third 
Quarter, 1940) pp. 8-10. 

Among the factors responsible for the more 
livable and attractive small homes now being 
constructed according to F.H.A. construction 
standards at a cost of not more than $2,500 
has been the entrance of the architect into the 
small-house field. Both builders and mort- 
gage-lending institutions have increasingly 
recognized the vital importance of sound design 
in facilitating construction and sales and im- 
proving the physical security behind the 
mortgage loan. According to the F.H.A.’s re- 
cently revised pamphlet ‘Principles of Plan- 
ning Small Houses,”’ the successful small house 
must meet three requirements: (1) It must be 
livable and afford privacy; (2) it must be 
attractive in both interior and exterior ap- 
pearance; (3) it must be well built yet low in 
construction cost. In one-story dwellings 
careful planning is needed to separate living 
and sleeping space. A small hallway is 
generally used for this purpose. The dining 
room is omitted. Adequate unbroken wall 
space is frequently obtained by the use of 
corner windows. Simplicity of line and detail 
is necessary: by placing chimneys outside the 
house the thin, sticklike character of small 
chimneys is avoided. The house must be so 
designed that standard size lumber and mill- 
work can be used. In larger developments 
slight and inexpensive variations should be 
introduced to break the monotony. Curved 
streets improve the appearance of subdivisions, 
as does variation in the setback of houses from 
the street. 


Four million tenants: a study of English public 
housing management, K. R. Kipp. Natl. 
Assocn. of Housing Officials Publ. No. 


N114 (Feb. 1940) 90 pp. 
Among English practices which American 
housing officials might well examine for possible 
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usefulness here are: preoccupancy and post- 
occupancy work with rehoused families; control 
in the allocation of dwelling units; possible 
advantages of door-to-door rent collection; 
and the method of organizing for management. 
A study of English training for management 
indicates that courses for management should 
be set up in American universities. Data 
cited would make it possible for local authorities 
to compare the merits of apartment-type 
structures with their high population densities 
and of other forms of project developments. 
Further questions that might be raised by 
English experience are: Is central heating 
essential? Is the equipment of dwelling units 
with the latest and most modern conveniences 
necessary for the health and happiness of the 
occupants? What social and political prob- 
lems may arise from concentration of a large 
number of families? We should learn from 
England that good housing is an achievement 
accomplished by the efforts of innumerable 
persons, from unknown clerks to some of the 
ablest statesmen. A housing program evolves; 
it does not happen automatically. 


Housing and health relationships re-examined, 
B. Marquette. Pub. Health Repts. 55, 
No. 13 (March 29, 1940) pp. 547-554. 
Concrete examples of what housing means 

today are found in the public housing projects, 

nonexistent a decade ago. These projects are 
undertaken to provide an environment that 
favors physical and mental health. They in- 
sure the essentials of wise site planning, in- 
cluding low percentage of land occupancy and 
orientation of structures to give maximum 
amount of sunshine; large window area giving 
maximum ventilation; provision for insulation 
against heat and cold; privacy; modern toilet 
and bathing facilities; hot and cold running 
water; efficient heating; laundry facilities; 
fire-resistant construction and safe egress. 
Thought is given to good management and to 
recreation rooms for adults and play space for 
children. Definite evidence is accumulating 
which shows that bad housing leads to increase 
in the prevalence of tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
rickets, infant and maternal mortality, typhoid 
fever, diseases spread by rats, and rheumatic 
fever. A study of mental diseases in Chicago 
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gives a crude indication of association between 
high rates of insanity and the parts of the city 
in which social disorganization is greatest. 
Accident hazards are greater in badly built 
houses. The newer concept of housing is 
concerned with positive health. According to 
the committee on the hygiene of housing of the 
American Public Health Association, the needs 
to be considered are fundamental physiological 
needs, fundamental psychological needs, pro- 
tection against contagion, and protection 
against accidents. 


Nursery school begun as experiment proves 
boon to families at Lakeview. Pub. Hous- 
ing 2, No. 10 (Sept. 3, 1940) p. 2. 

A local agency was encouraged to start a 
nursery school at Lakeview Terrace, a 620- 
family low-rent housing community in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Begun as an experiment in 1938, 
the school is now a going concern which has 
proved its usefulness to the parents and children 
at the project. It is one of at least 24 nursery 
schools now operated in low-rent housing proj- 
ects throughout the country. Direct benefits 
of these schools are not always confined to 
project residents; many of the schools take a 
large number of children from the surrounding 
neighborhood—children who habitually play 
on the project playgrounds. During a three- 
month period 56,160 children of families in the 
24 projects which then had nursery schools, and 
5,658 nonresident children were receiving the 
benefits of trained supervision. 


New Haven closes police station as project 
lowers crime incity. Pub. Housing2, No. 12 
(Sept. 17, 1940) p. 3. 

The Dixwell Avenue police station in New 
Haven, Connecticut, has been closed and of- 
fered for sale because the housing authority’s 
first low-rent project in the immediate neigh- 
borhood has been responsible for the breaking 
up of a concentration of persons who have kept 
the police constantly on the alert. Two hun- 
dred families have moved out of the former 
slum area, but an interesting fact is that there 
has been no particular increase in the number of 
police problems in other parts of town as a 
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result of the relocation of inhabitants. The 
police chief attributes this to the breaking up 
of groups, bearing out the general theory that 
the effect of negative elements tends to be 
magnified when they are concentrated and to 
decrease when they are distributed. 


Suntop houses make suburban debut, A. K. 
LInDSLEY. Real Estate Mag. 21, No. 10 
(Aug. 1940) pp. 2-3, 19. 

The year-old housing experiment ‘“Suntop 
Homes” in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, appears 
to be a successful example of low-cost, moderate 
rental housing. The houses are a radical 
departure from the conventional; and before 
building was begun, a scale model was sent to 
Washington, D. C., for copyright. Each 
project contains four units, providing, in an 
unusual arrangement, six rooms, bath, storage 
space, heater room, and a doorless “‘carport” 
(garage). The garage adjoins the living room, 
and the two together occupy the entire ground 
floor. The height of the living room is 134 
feet; its floors are of waxed, colored concrete 
in which are laid approximately 200 feet of 
heating coils; it has four large concealed closets, 
a built-in library table, davenport, an abund- 
ance of bookshelves, and a fireplace. On the 
mezzanine, midway between the ground floor 
and the sun deck, are found a master bedroom, 
a boudoir, a storage closet, a bath, and a 
combination dining room and kitchen, called 
the “control room” This room projects over 
part of the living room like a balcony and con- 
tains a modern gas range, electric refrigerator, 
sink, laundry trays, telephone, cupboards, 
exhaust fan, speaking tube to the main en- 
trance, electric door release, thermostat for 
heat control, built-in ironing board, electric 
light controls for all floors, also built-in dining 
room table, chairs, and benches. From the 
control room there is access to the bathroom, 
master bedroom, sleeping porch, and sun deck, 
as well as an outside view through the high 
living room windows. On the floor above are 
two more bedrooms with built-in beds and 
tables and the 15 by 24 foot sun deck. The 
houses rent for $60 a month. 

M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Basic steps in food control, L. WEAVER. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 24, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 
30-31+. 

Some of the points discussed are: taking ad- 
vantage of seasonable foods and “‘good buys’”’; 
careful estimation of quantities needed; careful 
watch on losses in preparation and cooking; 
using no materials in the kitchen except those 
in the measured recipe trays; accurate portion 
counting; control of employees’ meals and 
enlisting employees’ co-operation by keeping 
them informed as to food costs; keeping a daily 
food cost percentage. Ten basic steps are 
listed, a record form is shown, and food distribu- 
tion percentages are given. 


Restaurant equipment men study standardiza- 
tion problems [editorial]. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 24, No. 6 (June 1940) p. 47. 

The shop standardization committee of the 
Food Service Equipment Industry, Inc., an 
organization of over 90 equipment dealers, in 
co-operation with the National Bureau of 
Standards has recommended standard specifica- 
tions on steel sheets, galvanized sheets, stain- 
less sheets, sinks, saucepan racks, lunch 
counters, cafeteria counters, steam tables, food 
warmers, and other items of fabricated equip- 
ment. It is expected that standardization 
work will soon begin on steam-table containers 
and on abrasive tests for china glaze. 


How pre-testing assures efficiency in restaurant 
equipment, T. J. GALLAGHER. Am. Restau- 
rant Mag. 24, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 92-96. 
The American Gas Association has estab- 

lished requirements for the use of its Labora- 

tory Approval Seal for hotel and restaurant 
ranges and various heating appliances. Stand- 
ards are now being prepared for deep-fat 
fryers, bake ovens, and counter appliances. 

The effect of these specifications has been to 

raise the minimum basic standards on all com- 

mercial gas appliances without in any way 
limiting the manufacturer’s ingenuity in sur- 
passing them. 


Table linen quiz, C. M. Dant. Hotel Mgt. 
37, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 23, 34+. 


A buyer throws away much of the price 
advantage of mass production and of the manu- 
facturer’s knowledge and experience when he 
insists on writing his own manufacturing 
specifications. Good buying specifications for 
table linens should designate: size (whether of 
torn or finished article); thread count per inch; 
weave (single damask, double damask, or 
plain); weight of bleached fabric per square 
yard; tensile strength of both warp and filling; 
type of design (stock pattern or woven-to- 
order); workmanship in finishing hems and 
reinforcing selvages; shrinkage allowance; use 
of adulterants; bleach (half, three-quarters, 
or full); fiber content (cotton or linen). Recom- 
mendations are made for each of these factors. 
Points in care and laundering are discussed, 
and record forms are shown. Considerations 
in the selection of silence cloths are included. 


Menu making, A. SuirciirFe. Holel Mithly. 

48, No. 567 (June 1940) pp. 18-20. 

The author considers a 50 per cent food cost 
reasonable in a first-class restaurant today. 
Definite rules should govern menu making. 
Imagination and simplicity and the use of good 
paper, type, and ink are signs of excellence. 
Items should be arranged from the lightest 
to the heaviest, as from broths and bouillons 
to cream soups and potages. Likewise, boiled 
items should take precedence over fried, and 
leafy vegetables are listed before others. [Pres- 
ent-day breakfast menus are discussed in the 
August issue and luncheon menus in the 
September.] 


Sanitary dishwashing. Holel Mthly. 48, No. 

569 (Aug. 1940) p. 40. 

According to an analysis made by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association of dish- and glass-washing 
equipment used at the New York World’s 
Fair, water at 140°F. is best for washing, and 
rinse water of 175°F. or higher is required for 
proper disinfection. | Dishwashing machines 
should be designed so that there is no possi- 
bility of overflow from the rinse into the wash 
compartment. The recommendation is made 
that all dishwashing machines be equipped 
with a final, clear, hot-water rinse spray located 
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at the discharge end of the rinsing compart- 
ment and maintaining the temperature of the 
water at a minimum of 175°F. 


Sheets woven in a way to wear longer [editorial]. 
Hotel Mthly. 48, No. 570 (Sept. 1940) p. 45. 
Now being manufactured are so-called 

tapered-weave sheets in which extra and 

stronger threads are woven into the middle 
section, which receives the hardest wear. 

These taper out gradually at each side and the 

ends where the wear is less severe. The 

Better Fabrics Testing Bureau says that this 

method insures stronger wear. 


A survey of the hospital dietitian and her job, 
S. M. Gram. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 
16, No. 6 (June-July 1940) pp. 485-510. 
This is a report of the statistical survey made 

under the auspices of the American Dietetic 

Association of the professional status, rela- 

tionships, and responsibilities of hospital 

dietitians. Four hundred ninety-seven hospi- 
tals participated in this study over a two- 
year period. The replies are tabulated in five 
groups according to the bed capacity of the 
hospitals, and the source of information is 
listed by states according to the geographical 
section of the country. The report includes 
data on financial management, policies regard- 
ing uniforms, details concerning purchasing 
and food control, menu planning, preparation 
of food, types of service provided, raw-food 
expenditures, edible waste, and employee 
information. [Part II of this report, describing 
the educational aspects of the dietitian’s job, 
appeared in the August-September issue of the 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association.] 


Fundamentals in the design of food service 
equipment, O. T. WEBBER. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 16, No. 6 (June-July 1940) pp. 
517-523. 

The use of a conveyance to carry food to and 
from the counter has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a well-designed small truck of the tray 
type which can be placed underneath the serv- 
ice counter if the frame of the latter is designed 
to allow proper clearance. Details and dia- 
grams are given for constructing the steam 
table in sections so that one or more sections 


can be shifted for use in cold-pan operation. 
Each of the sections would resemble a plain 
bain-marie, and by the use of stainless steel 
collars to fit cold pans and hot insets of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, changes can be made as 
needed. A ‘‘Lowerator” unit for dish storage 
at the service counters is described, and its use 
is suggested where many milk cartons are 
handled. Cast-aluminum silverware cartridges 
are mentioned. Menu boards are available 
with a magnetic background to which the 
letters are applied with metal clips. The ap- 
plication of a 3%;-inch-thick coat of Tanco to 
the undersides of tables and the use of rubber 
discs to cushion table legs on the floor helps 
reduce noise appreciably. The author believes 
that if money is spent over and above the 
basic minimum offered by a capable firm, the 
value of the extra features provided is far in 
excess of the increase in cost. 


The sanitization of dishes, W. L. MALLMANN. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, No. 8 (Oct. 
1940) pp. 779-786. 

The author presents data to show that by 
proper procedure and without additional ex- 
pense standards of sanitation in dishwashing 
can be maintained in which the only surviving 
bacteria are saprophylic spore-forming or- 
ganisms of no sanitary significance. In general, 
120°F. is said to give ‘“‘the most effective action” 
for wash water. Other recommendations are: 
proper scraping and stacking of dishes; the use 
of a pre-flusher to decrease the number of 
bacteria entering the wash tank; the prevention 
of the formation of insoluble salts in the case 
of hard water; a temperature of 180°F. for the 
rinse water; careful and constant inspection 
and supervision of the whole dishwashing proc- 
ess; and periodic bacteriological examination 
to keep bacterial counts below 100 per unit. 


Student training in a cooperative residence 
hall, L. Woop. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, 
No. 8 (Oct. 1940) pp. 792-797. 

The author reports the successful use of a 
co-operative women’s residence hall housing 
130 at Kansas State College in training institu- 
tion management majors during their senior 
year. One semester of student supervisory 
work is now a requirement in the dietetic. 
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institution management curriculum. Voca- 
tional recommendations made to the student 
are based on the quality of this work, which is 
under the supervision of the manager and 
assistant manager of the residence hall. The 
manager also teaches organization and ad- 
ministration. This training is found to stimu- 
late the development of maturity and profes- 
sional attitudes, probably because it gives 
practice in organizing one’s own work, co- 
operating with and teaching others, and 
developing manipulative skills. 


Equipping a modern kitchen, M. M. Harrinc- 
TON. Modern Hosp. 55, No. 1 (July 1940) 
pp. 86-88. 

For remodeling the kitchen at Harper Hospi- 
tal in Detroit and installing a centralized food 
service with layout designed for efficient food 
control, an area of 6,490 feet was decided on as 
adequate for the food preparation, food stor- 
age, and dishwashing needed in serving 4,000 
meals a day. The area was divided into seven 
units: salad, vegetable, meat, bakery, pot- 
washing, general kitchen, and dishwashing 
rooms. Refrigeration was provided by four 
large cold-storage rooms for fruits, vegetables, 
meat, and dairy products, and reach-in boxes 
for prepared foods. All table tops are of 
stainless steel except in the meat room and the 
bakery. Three movable tables mounted on 
casters serve as dish-storage tables. All sta- 
tionary tables are provided with lock drawers 
and clear maple cutting boards that can be 
drawn out and used on the table tops. Pro- 
vision is made for storing garbage cans, vege- 
table bins, and food receptacles under the 
tables. The middle one of the three compart- 
ments in the salad-room sink is insulated and 
has an ice-water attachment. The pot-wash- 
ing sink is built in three compartments, each 
of them 36 inches long and provided with a 6- 
inch center overflow and a live-steam injector. 
There is a movable faucet with water attach- 
ment over each range. The new steamers are 
finished in polished aluminum plate. The 


vegetable chopper is mounted on a cabinet 
base in which the extra attachments are stored. 
The potato peeler is mounted over a gutter 
drain and empties into containers on casters. 
A diagram of the layout is shown. 
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Safe dishwashing technics, W. D. Trepman. 
Modern Hosp. 55, No. 3 (Sept. 1940) pp. 
98-99, 

Tests by the New York State Department 
of Health indicate that rinsing dishes for 30 
seconds is sufficient, with good washing and the 
use of ample volumes of thermostatically con- 
trolled rinse water at 170°F. or higher. In the 
case of spray washers, the volume and distribu- 
tion of the hot water that reaches each utensil 
are more important than the time. Since the 
ordinary hot-water system cannot be relied 
on to deliver adequate volumes of water at 
170°F., the use of a booster heater is recom- 
mended. High bacteria counts after machine 
washing were found to be commonest in cups 
and spoons. Inadequate cleaning may result 
from poor design in the machine, unsatisfac- 
tory maintenance, careless operation, or the 
use of too little detergent. Regardless of the 
equipment or methods used, occasional tests 
are advisable to determine whether clean and 
practically sterile dishes and glasses are being 
obtained. The laboratories division of the 
New York State Department of Health is 
testing formulas of detergents to determine 
their cleaning properties. Effective scraping 
and pre-rinsing of the dishes aids in main- 
taining the concentration of detergent in the 
wash water. 


The development of an 8 cent lunch project, 
E. D. Patterson. Prac. Home Econ. 18, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 299-301. 

In two Ohio schools where 8 cents is the aver- 
age expenditure per child per lunch, a lunch 
special is sold at this price. Milk with 2 per 
cent butter fat is served with the consent of 
the state nutritionist and the co-operation of 
a dairy. With state approval, a special cap 
was designed for this milk, as the law provides 
that milk must contain 3} per cent butter 
fat to be sold as “milk.” Only whole-grain 
breads with butter are served on the special. 
Much of the success of the special is due to the 
co-operation of the classroom teachers, cafe- 
teria employees, and cafeteria guards—boys 
who assist the children with their trays, open 
milk bottles or thermos jugs, and push in chairs 
for the children. The boys wear white coats 
with a tiny band of the school colors for trim 
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It is considered an honor to be a cafeteria 
guard, although they also receive compensation. 
The entire lunch program has the complete 
co-operation of the Board of Education and is 
considered as important a factor in the physical 
and social well-being of the school as any other 
department. Menus for a number of the 8- 
cent specials are given. 


Planning efficient layouts for school cafeterias 
and kitchens, C. Hart. School Mgt. 9, 
No. 10 (June 1940) pp. 263-265. 

The second floor is considered an ideal loca- 
tion for a lunchroom in a building of three or 
more stories, giving two lines converging but not 
crossing. With 12 people seated at 23’ x 10’ 
tables, the area needed for the lunchroom prop- 
er is estimated as 11 square feet per student; 
this includes aisle space but not serving space. 
In the faculty dining room from 12 to 30 square 
feet per person is allowed. In figuring the 
space required, the number of serving periods 
must be considered. The tendency now is to 
use smaller tables seating from 4 to 6 rather 
than 12. Provisions for children’s books 
during the lunch period is important. Con- 
sideration is given to plans for the kitchen and 
related spaces and to lighting, ventilation, 
floors, and walls. 


The fifth year for lunchroom managers, W. S. 
PENDERGAST. School Mgt. 10, No. 1 (Sept. 
1940) pp. 10-11. 

In the Detroit junior and senior high schools 
managers in the lunchrooms must be graduates 
in home economics with an additional fifth 
year of intern training in the lunchroom de- 
partment. This plan has been in operation 
for ten years and provides a controlled supply 
of trained managers. At present three stu- 
dents start their year’s training each semester 
and follow a carefully planned program which 
includes work in old and new and large and 
small schools, in the recipe-testing kitchen, and 
in the lunchroom office. Each has complete 
responsibility for an intermediate school and 
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then a high school lunchroom for a short 
period. At the end of the year each is thor- 
oughly trained in all phases of lunchroom 
management. 


Advice on buying new equipment, C. Hart. 
School Mgt. 10, No. 2 (Oct. 1940) pp. 39-41. 
A comprehensive discussion of and recom- 

mendations for sizes and specifications of 
important items of school cafeteria equipment, 
among them ranges, steam-jacketed kettles, 
vegetable steamers, cooks’ tables, pot racks, 
counters, sinks, refrigerators, pastry stations, 
and salad sections. 


Furniture polish, C. A. Tyler. Soap 16, 

No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 108-110, 131. 

The most popular furniture polishes today 
are the so-called oil emulsion polishes which 
contain an emulsion of water and oil; they are 
easily applied and quickly rubbed up. Other 
types of polishes are non-emulsified oil polishes, 
wax emulsions, and liquid and paste waxes. 
A number of formulas are given for the various 
types, and their respective merits are discussed. 
Dish washing—a health menace. Soap 16, 

No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 25-27+. 

Statistics show that from 25 to 45 per cent 
of deaths in the United States are caused by 
saliva-borne infections. One way such in- 
fections may be carried is by eating utensils. 
In a representative survey of hotels and 
restaurants, 93 per cent of the glasses and 
utensils were improperly cleaned and showed a 
dangerously high bacteria count. At present 
several manufacturers are co-operating with 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station in a dishwashing survey in an effort to 
ultimately remedy this condition. Common 
mistakes and difficulties in the process are 
discussed and recommendations made. A 
formula for a sodium metaphosphate compound 
preventing film formation in hard water is 
given. 

M. S. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Operation of School Lunch Projects.” 
Under this title the W.P.A. has issued a 94-page 
mimeographed “Circular Outlining the Tech- 
niques for Conducting the School Lunch 
Program.” Prepared by home economics 
consultants of the W.P.A. under the direction 
of Mrs. Florence Kerr, it briefly covers the 
philosophy and history of the school lunch 
project and devotes most of its space to the 
practical problems of preliminary planning; 
personnel (including training and inspection); 
physical setup of a school lunch unit; organiza- 
tion of the work; and planning, cooking, and 
serving food. In the appendix are found direc- 
tions and diagrams for making uniforms for 
school lunch workers and a brief, carefully 
selected list of easily available books and 
bulletins. The circular is listed as W.P.A. 
Technical Series, Welfare Circular No. 1, and 
may be obtained free on request from the 
W.P.A., 1734 New York Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Community Health Chest. A home man- 
agement supervisor of the F.S.A. in Georgia 
had the original idea of having families in 
Candler County co-operate in setting up a 
chest of supplies needed in sickness for com- 
munity use. The 19 charter member families 
elected a committee to put the plan into prac- 
tice. Each family contributed a dollar; the 
county welfare department furnished sheets, 
bedding, and hospital gowns; and an F.S.A. 
homemaker was made caretaker. According 
to a press release from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, all families in the community may 
borrow from the chest, and they already wonder 
how they got along without it. 


Christmas Seals and the Schools. The 
National Tuberculosis Association has again 
issued a teaching unit for schools to use in 
connection with the annual sale of Christmas 
This the theme is “Growing 


seals. year 


Healthfully,” and Mabel E. Rugen, health co- 
ordinator of the University High School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has skillfully assembled 
materials graded for elementary schools and 
junior and senior high schools. 


Copies of the 


12-page bulletin may be obtained from the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. 


T. B. and Young Mothers. In this month 
of the annual sale of Christmas seals, a point 
made by the National Council for Mothers and 
Babies in its Clearing House Notes is particu- 
larly timely. This is to the effect that tu- 
berculosis is sufficiently prevalent among young 
women to warrant a tuberculin test on all 
pregnant women, especially as recognition and 
treatment of the disease in early pregnancy will 
in many cases bring both mother and baby 
through safely. 


National Defense. An unusual and effective 
appeal for sticking to realities in one’s personal 
and family attitude toward defense is made in a 
red-white-and-blue brochure whose title is 
“How Can I Help?” It is the joint work of a 
real family of father, mother, a son, and a 
daughter who remain anonymous because they 
“want no personal attention” but who have 
been careful about checking their statements. 
They give suggestions for unmasking the fifth 
column, getting ready for M-Day, co-operating 
with Latin America, and organizing the home 
town. The brochure is on sale by the Hawley 
Publishing Company, Inc., Redding Ridge, 
Connecticut, at 25 cents a copy. 


Film Strips. Step by step, the story of how 
to make removable slip covers for furniture at 
home is told in two new film strips prepared by 
the Bureau of Home Economics and released 
through the Extension Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as part of the larger 
program on better home use of cotton fabrics. 
No. 591, “Slip Covers for Upholstered Chairs,” 
deals with covers for upholstered furniture of 
all kinds, and No. 592 with the covers for 
straight chairs. These film strips may be 
obtained from Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., for 55 
cents apiece. Prices are somewhat lower when 
two or more copies of the same series are 
ordered. 

Two other new film strips released recently 
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by the Extension Service from material supplied 
by the Bureau of Home Economics are No. 
560, “Cooking Poultry—Young Birds,” price 
55 cents; and No. 561, “Cooking Poultry— 
Older Birds,” 50 cents. These also may be 
obtained from Photo Lab, Inc. A list of 
other available film strips will be sent on re- 
quest by the Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Occupational Guidance. The first bulletin 
in the new Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series to be published by the U. S. 
Office of Education is “Organization and Ad- 
ministration” by Layton S. Hawkins, Harry 
A. Jager, and Giles M. Ruch. It gives a brief 
survey of the development of guidance and 
reports on present practices. Copies may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 25 cents each. 
The U. S. Office of Education has also issued 
(Misc. 2395) a briefly annotated list of ‘80 
New Books on Occupations,” which includes 
publications from January 1939 to July 1940. 

“Occupational Adjustments of Vocational 
School Graduates,” the report of a study by 
the research committee of the American Voca- 
tional Association, considers training and ad- 
justment for occupations in agriculture, home 
economics, and industry. Marion F. Breck, 
formerly home economics supervisor in Dela- 
ware and now at the University of Cincinnati, 
was the home economics member of the com- 
mittee. [It is planned to include the home 
economics section in the materials abstracted 
under “‘Education” in the January JouRNAL.] 
Copies of the bulletin may be purchased for 50 
cents each from the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Household Employment. The two domestic 
training centers in New Haven are “not only 
building up an increasing group of well-trained 
household workers, but are also building up 
public opinion and a new attitude towards 
domestic work and workers, both among em- 
ployers and employees,” says the Industrial 
News Letter of that city. In September the 
situation was pointed up by a three-cornered 
radio talk between an employer, a graduate of 
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the W.P.A. Household Center, and a member 
of the general public. Late in October a 
symposium on household employment problems 
was sponsored by many organizations of New 
Haven women. At the opening luncheon Miss 
Mary Robinson of the U. S. Women’s Bureau 
and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse of the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Relations de- 
scribed developments throughout the country, 
and in the panel discussion which followed New 
Haven women took up the city’s local prob- 
lems. 

At the Atlantic City convention of the 
Y. W. C. A. there were vigorous discussions of 
household employment which Jean Collier 
Brown has summarized in The Womans Press 
for October under the title “Labor Relation- 
ships in the Home.” In this she put special 
emphasis on the significance of household em- 
ployment as a national problem and on the 
particular responsibilities of employers in its 
solution. 


The Hospital Dietitian. S. Margaret Gil- 
lam of the New York Hospital was chairman 
for the study of this subject undertaken by the 
administration section of the American Die- 
tetic Association. The report, based on returns 
from questionnaires sent to over a thousand 
hospitals, was published in the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association for June-July 
and August-September 1940 under the title 
“A Survey of the Hospital Dietitian and Her 
Job” and is now available in a single reprint. 


Bibliography on Housing. Welcome to 
home economists who are trying to introduce or 
strengthen the subject of housing in their 
teaching will be “An Annotated Bibliography 
on Housing for Use in Home Economics Edu- 
cation” which appears in the Socioeconomic 
Research Abstract Series of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education. It includes chiefly references to 
the literature of 1938, 1939, and the first quarter 
of 1940, and does not include state and local 
publications. ‘The official designation is Voca- 
tional Division Miscellany 2230-7. 


“The Amazing Chinese.”’ This is the title 
of a beautifully illustrated booklet in which 
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Willis Lamott tells briefly and simply but with 
remarkable effectiveness about the people, 
language, and country of China, its history and 
civilization, and the amazing development 
started with the “grand trek” to the western 
provinces. The Associated Boards for Chris- 
tian Colleges in China, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, have made a number of copies 
available to friends of the colleges. 


“Lady Fiihrer iiber Alles.”” How the govern- 
ment’s behests are transmitted to and en- 
forced on fifty million Nazi women and the 
personality of Frau Klink, who has developed 
and controls the organization, are described in 
The Living Age and also in The Reader’s Di- 
gest for October. The author of the article is 
an exiled German newspaper man whom Frau 
Klink once asked to manage her publicity. 


Jewelry through the Ages. From Novem- 
ber 20 to January 26 the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City is displaying about 
500 of the choicest pieces of jewelry from its 
various collections for a magnificent assem- 
blage covering nearly six thousand years of 
the jeweler’s art. Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Chinese, Near-Eastern, barbaric, Renaissance, 
and 17th and 18th century work will be rep- 
resented. Photographs of all the objects are 
available, including six pieces worn by living 
models. 


Department Stores. The Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has issued a somewhat technical 
report by Malcolm P. McNair on studies of 
“Operating Results of Department and Spe- 
cialty Stores in 1939.” It is published by the 
Bureau of Business Research, Soldiers Field, 
Boston, and sells for $2.50 a copy. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
has prepared a 9-page mimeographed list of 
“Department Store Basic Information Sources” 
compiled by Ruth C. Leslie and available on 
request while the supply lasts. 


Teachers and Advertising Materials. 
“Teacher Evaluation and Use of Selected 
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Business-Sponsored Educational Materials’’ is 
the report of a study made by Dr. Kenneth 
Dameron, director of the Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, to develop a 
method by which advertisers could determine 
how their educational material would be 
evaluated by teachers, especially home eco- 
nomics teachers. Seventeen experienced 
teachers from different parts of the country 
who were studying at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, were asked to “‘react”’ to various 
aspects of the informational content, physical 
presentation, and advertising content of 27 
pieces of advertising material. Their replies on 
specific points were statistically handled, and 
the author believes that, while the data are too 
limited for final conclusions, the method is 
likely to prove valid. The study indicates 
that in general these teachers had no objections 
to using suitable commercial helps in their 
classes and that in evaluating them they 
emphasized: proved authoritativeness; adapta- 
tion to the actual needs of pupils; well-or- 
ganized __ presentation; informative and 
attractive illustrations and graphic devices; 
and a carefully limited use of product ad- 
vertising, with the origin of the materials 
indicated elsewhere than in the informational 
sections. Copies may be purchased for $2 
each from the Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


Those Double Features. Whether you 
prefer to see one or two feature pictures at a 
sitting seems to depend on your age and your 
income, according to a note in Film News 
which supplements the widely published find- 
ings of the Gallup poll on the subject. The 
poll showed that 57 per cent of the persons 
interviewed preferred the single feature. 
When the figures were broken down by age 
groups, it appeared that only 23 per cent of the 
persons from 6 to 12 years old were in favor 
of single bills, 42 per cent from 12 to 17, 60 
per cent from 18 to 24, and 68 per cent from 
25 up. Corresponding figures for different 
income groups were: upper, 75 per cent; 
middle, 63 per cent; lower, 47 per cent; on 
relief, 42 per cent. 









































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Conference on the Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family. At the seventh annual con- 
ference, to be held at the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University on April 8, 
9, and 10, 1941, there will be three discussion 
sessions on “The Child and the Parent,” 
“Education for Marriage,” “‘Domestic Counsel- 
ing,” “Religion and Marriage,” and ‘The 
Medical Aspects of Marriage.” There will 
also be several one-session discussions of 
various problems of common interest. 

By vote of the Conference last year, attend- 
ance is to be restricted to 200, and invitations 
are to go only to those professionally interested 
in the problems of marriage and the family. 
The first invitations will be sent to those who 
were present at the last Conference. Further 
information may be obtained from Professor 
Ernest R. Groves, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 

Industrial Chemical Conference. On the 
Thursday evening program at this conference, 
which the Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society is arranging for December 
11 to 16 at the Stevens Hotel, the addresses 
will be of direct interest to home economists: 
“Service of Chemistry to Human Nutrition,” 
C. A. Elvehjem of the University of Wisconsin; 
and “Service of Chemistry to Agriculture,” 
H. G. Knight, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Engineering Chemistry, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The conference will be 
one feature of the large National Chemical 
Exposition, held at the same time and place. 

American Standards Association. The 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
has requested the A.S.A. to take steps toward 
the development of an American standard for 
domestic electric flatirons. 
out of the interest displayed by consumer 
organizations in standards for household 
electrical appliances; and the N.E.M.A. sug- 


The request grew 





gests that the standard include definitions, 
methods of test, performance characteristics, 
durability, safety ratings, name-plate markings, 
and informative labeling. Work already done 
by members of the N.E.M.A. has led to 
standards used by many manufacturers them- 
selves and will probably serve as the starting 
point for the more widely representative ones 
that may be set up under the A.S.A. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Mrs. Eva Grant has been elected as editor 
of the National Parent-Teacher, the official 
magazine of the Congress. 


NEBRASKA 


State Department of Vocational Education. 
Speakers at the annual State Vocational 
Homemaking Conference in Lincoln from 
August 26 to 28 included Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood of the Phoenix (Arizona) Union High 
School and Lucile Reynolds of the Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Small, short (30-minute) group meetings were 
held at the close of the first day’s session to 
make suggestions for making the conference 
of more definite help. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion spent the last week of October working 
with the state supervisors and the home 
economics education department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska on_ teacher-training 
problems. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. 
When the home economics section of the State 
Teachers Association met at the College on 
October 24, the student home economics club 
presented their own dramatization of “‘Gallant 
American Women’; Rebecca Ashby, a high 
school teacher of Gibbon, reported on new 
synthetic products; and Mrs. Bernice D. 
Dunlavy, president of the Nebraska Home 
Economics Association and a member of the 
home economics staff at the College, spoke on 
“Plans and Policies of the State Organiza- 
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tion.”” Louise Enochs and Ethel Burmood of 
Kearney and Grace Beezley of Hastings were 
in charge of the meeting. 

University of Nebraska. Ruth Lusby, head 
of institutional management, is on leave this 
semester, and Mrs. Bernice Elwell Hornung, 
former head of the department, is acting 
director. 

The College of Agriculture has received a 
gift from the late Don L. Love of Lincoln 
for a new co-operative residence hall that will 
provide a central kitchen and living quarters 
for 48 women. 

Hazel Lou Ingersoll, state chairman of 
student clubs, has been granted a scholarship 
at the University. 

Extension Service. Two-day rural-urban 
homemakers’ conferences were held in Fremont 
and North Platte in September, with A. Drum- 
mond Jones of the U. S. Extension Service as 
leader. Attendance was by invitation from 
organizations interested in education for home 
and family life. Consultants from various 
professional fields sat in at each conference to 
answer technical questions, not to take part 
in the discussion. 

Elin L. Anderson, director of the health 
study in Dawson County, which is under the 
auspices of the Nebraska Extension Service 
and the Farm Foundation, Chicago, has pre- 
pared a bulletin for state use entitled ‘Do We 


Want Health,” Extension Circular 1021, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln. 
Farm Security Administration. Two new 


projects this year include sponsoring the use 
of surplus commodities in school lunches and 
teaching farm families to make their own 
mattresses of surplus cotton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at the 
Spaulding High School on October 18. After 
a luncheon at the Methodist church there was 
a short business session followed by a joint 
meeting of headmasters and vocational and 
home economics teachers to hear Roy G. 
Fales of the New York State Department of 
Education speak on ‘“The Changing Secondary 
School Program—lIts Relation to Practical 
Arts.” 
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Keene Teachers College. Corinne Stalter, 
recently of the State Normal College at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, has joined the staff 
to teach clothing and arts and crafts. 

Extension Service. Hazel E. Hill, clothing 
specialist, is studying this year at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


NEW JERSEY 


Extension Service. “‘America’s Human 
Wealth” is the title of an 11-week series of 
15-minute broadcasts being featured on the 
Homemakers Forum program over WOR and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System each Wednes- 
day at 2:30 p.m., E.S.T., under the auspices 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the Population Association of America, and the 
New Jersey Extension Service. The first 
was given on October 9, and the final one is 
scheduled for December 18. 


NEW MEXICO 


State Board for Vocational Education. 
Zelpha Bates, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, has been granted leave until July 1, 
1941, to teach and study at New York Uni- 
versity. During her absence Mary Gillespie, 
itinerant teacher trainer, will be acting state 
supervisor. Mrs. Opal List is acting itinerant 
teacher trainer. 

The vocational home economics teachers in 
New Mexico are beginning their third year of 
work on curriculum revision. Committees 
will meet throughout the year to work on the 
various areas of family living. 

The third meeting of the home economics 
stafis of the five colleges and universities in 
New Mexico was held in Albuquerque on 
October 23 to discuss recent changes in the 
college home economics curriculum and to 
make plans for the coming year. 

Extension Service. The annual 4-H club 
encampment on the State College campus in 
August was attended by 250 club delegates 
and leaders from all over the state. The 
theme, “Four Hundred Years of Agriculture 
in New Mexico,” was in keeping with the 
cuarto-centennial celebrated this year in the 
Southwest. The program included, as well 
as talks, conferences, discussions, and recrea- 
tion, the first state health and drama contests. 
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Farm Security Administration. Twenty- 
two tenant purchase farm families have already 
purchased their farms and are operating them 
this year. During the coming fiscal year 9 
counties will be under the tenant purchase 
program. 

The home supervisors are co-operating with 
the program of school lunches for children 
from low-income farm families. 

Buying garden seed in New Mexico through 
a co-operative formed in each county with a 
treasurer to handle funds and order seed has 
enabled families to have a variety of vege- 
tables. The home supervisors have taught 
them to use the vegetables when they are 
fresh and how to preserve their surpluses. 

The environmental sanitation program under 
way in 18 of the 31 counties of the state has 
made it possible for F.S.A. families to secure 
sanitary units, improve water supplies, and 
make and build screen doors and windows. 

NEW YORK 

New York Home Economics Association. 
Marjorie Kinney, vice-president, became presi- 
dent on the resignation of Catherine Cleveland, 
who left the state to direct W.P.A. sewing 
projects throughout the country. Dr. Edith 
MacArthur of Skidmore College was elected 
vice-president by the executive committee. 

State Department of Education. Lelia 
Massey, formerly supervisor of home economics 
in Montana, and Marie Banks, formerly 
supervisor of student teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, have been appointed 
supervisors in the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education. 

Buffalo State College. Esther Segner, for- 
merly of the University of Idaho, and Arlene 
Johnson of Simmons College are assisting in 
the supervision of student teaching. 

Cornell University. Flora Rose, retired 
director of the College of Home Economics, 
left on October 15 for a visit to California. 
Mary Henry is acting director this year. 

New York University. This fall the depart- 
ment of homemaking and home economics 
education is offering an enlarged program of 
47 courses in expanded quarters at Washington 
Square and in the new practice apartment at 
28 East 10th Street. 
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New appointees to the staff include: Lucy 
Gillett, instructor of food economics; Zelpha 
Bates, instructor in household management 
and supervisor of student teachers; Mary 
Lindsley, instructor in institution manage- 
ment; Dr. Jessie V. Coles, visiting associate 
professor of education; and Mrs. Doris Uns- 
worth Dana, instructor in textiles and clothing. 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis is head of the home 
economics department. 

Plattsburg Normal School. Pearl Horning, 
formerly of Oregon State College, is in charge 
of home management, and Ann Buntin of 
Oklahoma College for Women is supervisor of 
student teachers. 

Syracuse University. Mrs. Mary Koll 
Heiner, formerly director of the School of 
Domestic Arts and Sciences, Chicago, has 
joined the home economics staff. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
As an experiment under the auspices of the 
National Better Business Bureau, the house- 
hold chemistry department is this fall testing 
fabrics labeled ‘“mothproof,’” particularly 
blankets and knitted garments. 

Benjamin R. Andrews’s text Economics of 
the Household—Its Administration and Finance 
will be published in a Japanese translation this 
fall. 

Grace B. Gerard, recently on the Massa- 
chusetts State College staff, has joined the 
household arts and science staff. In addition 
to teaching she will serve as adviser to exten- 
sion workers enrolled for the new program in 
co-operative extension work. 

Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan is on leave this 
year to write and travel. 

Extension Service. It was with deep regret 
that friends of Mrs. Ann Phillips Duncan, 
senior home demonstration agent in the state, 
learned of her death. In recognition of her 
distinguished service in the Extension Service 
since 1918, the New York State Federation 
of Home Bureaus recently established a 
scholarship in her honor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting of the Association and 
that of the State Vocational Association was 
held on October 24 and 25 in Grand Forks. 
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North Dakota State College. Dean Alba 
Bales has returned to the College after three 
years’ absence. Alice Haley, former dean, 
has accepted a public relations position with 
the Celanese Corporation of America. 

Christine Finlayson is on leave for study at 
Columbia University. 

The home economics department has two 
new instructors: Constance Payne, in charge 
of the home management house and instructor 
in home management and child training; and 
Mildred Hawkins, instructor in clothing and 
textiles. 

Esther Latzke, a former instructor now with 
Armour & Company, recently spoke to the 
freshman girls on ‘‘Home Economics Women 
in Business.” 

When Sybil L. Smith of the U. S. Office of 
Experiment Stations made her official visit 
to the College recently, she was guest at a 
Theta Chi dinner meeting at which she told 
about experimental home economics work 
being carried on with Purnell funds. 

Vocational Home Economics. The State 
Vocational Homemaking Conference at the 
State College from August 26 to 30 attracted 
a 100 per cent attendance of vocational home- 
making teachers. Louise Keller, supervisor 
of home economics education in Missouri, was 
guest leader, and “Richer Home and Family 
Life through Building a Community Program”’ 
was the theme. 

Extension Service. A meeting was held 
on September 3 of the state-wide committee 
on correlating and exchanging information on 
family problems. Grace DeLong, home 
demonstration leader, will be the 1940-41 
chairman, and subcommittees with the follow- 
ing chairmen were appointed: nutrition, Ruth 
Dawson; clothing, Julia E. Brekke; housing, 
Alba Bales. 

County extension agents and the state 
extension staff will meet for their annual 
conference at the State College, Fargo, from 
December 11 to 14. “The Future of Amer- 
ican Agriculture” will be the theme. 


OHIO 


Miami University. Mrs. Bernice Binbaker 
Hopkins is a new part-time assistant in the 
home economics department. 





Ohio State University. The institution 
management division is now in charge of the 
dining rooms and kitchens at the men’s new 
dormitory, Baker Hall, which houses 550, and 
of the common dining room for Canfield Hall, 
a new dormitory for women, and Oxley and 
Mack Halls, which house 450 students. The 
new tearoom in Oxley Hall, of which Mrs. 
Mildred Watts Hull is manager, will vary the 
experience available to students in institution 
management. 

Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of Education 
spent from October 10 to 12 on the campus 
to confer on the guidance research program. 

University of Cincinnati. A five-unit course 
in home management is being offered on an 
experimental basis this year as a substitute for 
residence in a home management house for 
students living at home. Ten seniors in the 
teacher-training department will spend six 
weeks in observation and practice in their own 
homes as part of the supervised work of the 
course. 

Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt has returned from sab- 
batical leave during which she went ona 
world cruise. 

The Cincinnati Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion is co-operating with the Consumer Confer- 
ence of Greater Cincinnati in setting up an 
exhibit of better buying methods at Laurel 
Home, one of Cincinnati’s low-cost housing 
units. 

Western Reserve University. Through the 
co-operation of the departments of psychology 
and home economics the curriculum in eu- 
thenics is now designed to prepare graduate 
students and teachers in training and in 
service for positions as counselors, deans, and 
heads of residences in schools, junior colleges, 
and colleges, and for other work which requires 
a knowledge of family life and the adjustment 
of the individual. 

Extension Service. Minnie Price, state 
home demonstration leader, is on leave of 
absence and studying at Ohio State University. 

Mrs. Mary Gerlaugh, specialist in child 
development, resigned in September to be 
with her family in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Elizabeth Carmichael, who has served as 
specialist in child development in Oklahoma 
and in Virginia, has succeeded her. 




















OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. 
“Consumer Education” was the theme of the 
annual meeting in Oklahoma City on October 
11 and 12 which was attended by about 400 
people. Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, spoke on ‘“The 
Challenge of Family Needs” at the banquet 
on Friday evening and twice on Saturday. 

Heads of agencies and organizations who 
employ home economists were invited to the 
Saturday luncheon at which Mary Russell, 
state supervisor of home economics, sum- 
marized the development of home economics 
in Oklahoma; Dr. Andrews talked on “Pro- 
fessional Building’; and A. C. Monahan, 
superintendent of Indian education, told 
about the beginnings of homemaking in the 
Choctaw Indian School at Wheelock Academy 
in 1841. 

Officers elected were: vice-president, Helen 
Allison of Oklahoma City; treasurer, Alice 
Neiman, Tulsa; and councilor, Laura A. 
Miller, Norman. 

The second annual meeting of the college 
section of Oklahoma student clubs was held 
the Saturday afternoon of the state meeting. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. Virginia 
Messenger and Anna May Johnson have re- 
turned from a year of study, the former 
receiving a Ph.D. from the University of 
Towa. 

Millie V. Pearson has been appointed head 
of the department of home economics educa- 
tion, and Dorothy Saville is acting head of 
household arts. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Ann Buntin 
resigned as assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics to join the staff of Plattsburg Normal 
College, Plattsburg, New York. 

Ellen Holman, formerly supervisory teacher 
at one of the College teacher-trainer centers, 
has joined the home economics staff. 

Extension Service. ‘‘Planning’” was the 
theme of the annual conference of extension 
workers held on the Oklahoma A. & M. 
campus from October 14 to 19. 

Willie Fletcher is serving as acting extension 
specialist in child development and family life, 
and Ola Armstrong has been appointed 
assistant extension clothing specialist. 
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Future Homemakers of Oklahoma. The 16 
subdistrict rallies were attended by 5,000 
persons on October 5. Themes for the year 
are as follows: junior high school, “Homes of 
Other Lands’; senior high school, “Home 
Jeautification and Recreation” ; college, ‘‘Voca- 
tional Guidance.” Lelia O’Toole, graduate 
student at the Oklahoma A. & M. College, is 
state chairman. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
executive council met on October 12 to formu- 
late plans for the annual meeting in December. 

Portland Home Economics Association. On 
September 19 Mrs. Ruth Forest, new director 
of family life education for Portland public 
schools, was honored by the Association at a 
tea. 

Homemakers’ Section. Bimonthly meet- 
ings with many outstanding speakers are 
scheduled for this year. Mrs. E. M. Eldredge 
is chairman of the group. 

Oregon State College. New staff members 
include Helen E. Walsh in household manage- 
ment and Dorothy Gatton, Joan Patterson, 
and Marie Diedesch in clothing and textiles 
and related art. 

Extension Service. The Western States 
Regional Extension Conference was held on 
the Oregon State College campus from October 
13 to 15. 

Lois Lutz has been appointed home manage- 
ment specialist; Mrs. Mabel Mack is acting 
nutrition specialist while Lucy Case is on leave; 
Jacqueline Brier has been made home demon- 
stration agent in Jackson County to replace 
Mrs. Mack; and Irene Leach has been assigned 
to Clackamas County. Mrs. Dorothy Bishop 
is located in Coos County. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Clara 
V. Thompson has returned to Oregon after 
serving as chief of home management for the 
F.S.A., Washington, D. C. 

Oregon now has 21 county home manage- 
ment supervisors. Wilma Rondeau will super- 
vise a housing program for Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho. 

Oregon Nutrition Council. At the fall 
dinner meeting in Portland on October 11 
“The Nutrition Program under the National 
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Defense Council’ was discussed by Mrs. 
Azalea Sager, state home demonstration 
leader; and “‘Nutrition Research in the United 
States,” by Sybil L. Smith of the U. S. Office 
of Experiment Stations. 

Vocational Education. Lois Christian has 
been appointed full-time itinerant adult teacher 
in Clatsop, Tillamook, and Lincoln Counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting in Philadelphia on 
May 4, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing two years: president, Constance 
L. Herbst, Elkins Park; secretary, Anne 
Forbes; treasurer, Miriam Lark, Court House 
Annex, Stroudsburg. 

A meeting of the council was held at Pennsyl- 
vania State College on September 28 to 
organize the program of work for the year. 

Pennsylvania State College. Home econo- 
mists attending the Summer Workshop gave 
special attention to values sought in the 
reorganization of secondary education and to 
ways in which home economics teachers and 
the educational experiences in home economics 
can best contribute to an enriched and more 
functional program. Topics discussed in- 
cluded extending the values within home 
economics experiences to all students, the 
special interests of boys, home economics as a 
medium for personality development and 
guidance, teacher-pupil planning, individualiz- 
ing instruction, pretesting, and evaluation of 
growth. The contribution of home economics 
at the secondary level to the general employ- 
ability of youth, as well as in developing 
specific techniques needed in specific jobs, 
was given special consideration. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
On invitation of the Association’s standing 
committee on professional advancement, Clara 
M. Brown of the University of Minnesota 
came to Puerto Rico for a two-week stay in late 
July and early August to help the executive 
committee set up a long-time program of work 
for the Association and to offer a week’s 
short course for all members interested in 
professional advancement. The general sub- 
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ject of the course was “Home Economics in 
the Total Education Program of Puerto Rico,” 
and nonmembers interested in attending it 
were permitted to do so on payment of a small 
fee. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association’s decision to hold its 
annual meeting this year on November 8 and 
9 instead of in the spring was made in order to 
give new members, especially teachers, the 
benefit of an entire year of membership in the 
Association. 

State Department of Public Health. Myra 
Reagan, formerly extension nutritionist for 
South Carolina, was recently appointed the 
first nutrition specialist on the Department’s 
staff. 

Farm Security Administration. Julia P. 
Brunson, who has been in the Virgin Islands 
for two years as associate director of the 
F.S.A. home management work, returned to 
South Carolina in August and is now district 
home supervisor for the F.S.A., with head- 
quarters at Walterboro. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Extension Service. The Service is co- 
operating with the F.S.A. in the organization 
of a mattress program in the state and in 
arranging to have instruction in making 
mattresses given this winter in schools con- 
venient for interested individuals and families. 

Farm and Home Week, held at the State 
College from November 19 to 22, featured 
related art on Tuesday, food demonstrations 
on Wednesday, and inspirational talks and 
panel discussions on Thursday and Friday. 
Bess Rowe of The Farmer was one of the 
speakers. 

South Dakota State College. Mary Louise 
Morr is a new member of the home economics 
faculty. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The Southeastern Section meeting in Chat- 
tanooga on October 18 and the Eastern Section 
meeting in Knoxville on November 1 brought 
to the state Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns, 
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state home demonstration leader in [Illinois 
and a former president of the A.H.E.A., who 
spoke on “‘Trends in Home Economics,” and 
O. C. Aderhold of the University of Georgia, 
who spoke on ‘Making Home Economics 
Education Function.” Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Speer of the University of Tennessee led a 
panel discussion on “Making the Most of 
Opportunities,” and Margaret Browder, state 
supervisor of homemaking, described the 
Tennessee program of homemaking. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nellie Buckey spoke before the home eco- 
nomics section of both the Middle and West 
Tennessee Teachers Associations this fall and, 
with Margaret Browder, visited the family 
life education demonstration in Obion County. 

The home economics faculty recently enter- 
tained the college faculty and the home 
economics students at tea in the newly deco- 
rated social room of the Home Economics 
Building. 

C. Alicia Dickson will be on leave during 
the winter quarter for travel. 

University of Tennessee. New staff mem- 
bers include Mrs. Bessie B. Cook, nutrition; 
Cora Miller, foods; Esther Chapman, textiles 
and clothing. 

The department of textiles and clothing is 
starting a research program in textiles under 
the direction of Miss Chapman, formerly an 
assistant in textile research work at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


TEXAS 


North Texas State College. Luella Williams 
attended the Home Economics Education 
Workshop at the University of Chicago last 
summer. 

A six-week summer conference for the train- 
ing of pre-service and in-service teachers was 
held at the College during the summer. 

Dr. Florence Scoular is serving on the state 
committee on nutrition in relation to national 
defense. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. 
Faye Bible attended summer school at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and Helen 
Caldwell studied at Colorado State College 
of A. & M. Arts. 

Clara Mast of Iowa is the new director of 
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the child development and nursery school 
program. 

The 12th annual farmers’ and homemakers’ 
short course was held at the College from 
October 31 to November 2. 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Sylvia Cover attended the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Food Technologists in Chicago 
from June 17 to 19. 

Extension Service. The October report 
from 140 county extension agents showed that 
85,258 mattresses were completed in the 
cotton mattress demonstration program carried 
on through the co-operation of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation and the 
Extension Service. 

Mildred Horton, vice-director of the Exten- 
sion Service and state home demonstration 
agent, has been appointed chairman of the 
state committee on nutrition in relation to 
national defense. This committee will give 
special consideration to aiding low-income 
groups to obtain better diets. 


VIRGINIA 


Madison College. Special features of the 
1940 summer quarter were a two-week work- 
shop on curriculum conducted by Marcia 
Turner of Iowa State College and a workshop 
dealing with needlecraft and weaving con- 
ducted by Hansford Patterson, director of the 
W.P.A. women’s work in Virginia. 

Last summer Ambrosia Noetzel studied at 
the University of Iowa, and Myrtle Wilson 
worked with Lou Tate, professional hand 
weaver of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Because of the very large senior home 
economics class, it has been necessary to open 
an additional home management house, with 
Adele Blackwell as director. To meet the 
increased need for student-teaching facilities, 
Betty Davidson, homemaking teacher at 
Harrisonburg High School, has been made a 
critic teacher. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Four film previewing centers (Pullman, 
Cheney, Spokane, and Ellensburg) have been 
arranged for by the state home economics 
film committee for 1940. Evaluation reports 
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of films received, their cost and service, are 
made available to home economics teachers 
through the Association’s newsletter. 

The Association and the Washington Educa- 
tion Association are co-operating in attempts 
to have the state lunchroom survey tabulated 
and summarized; to guide in health teaching 
and raising health standards; and to interest 
parent-teacher associations in problems of 
surplus commodities. 

Eastern Section. At the September 20 
meeting in Spokane the state standardization 
chairman, Pauline Cone, reviewed an investiga- 
tion and survey made of the “Factors In- 
fluencing the Cost of Silk Stockings for College 
Girls.” Ailsie M. Stevenson of the State 
College of Washington, who attended the 
Home Economics Workshop at Chicago during 
the summer, gave a report on its history, 
organization, and purpose. 

Western Section. At the meeting in Seattle 
on September 23 “Visual Education” was 
recommended as the theme for fall meetings, 
and special appropriations were made to aid 
in making films and to assist the state lunch- 
room survey committee. There was also an 
address on surplus commodities and the 
national defense program. 

Central Washington College of Education. 
A home economics club has been organized 
under the leadership of Louise Brakel. 

State College of Washington. Ailsie M. 
Stevenson spent three weeks last summer at 
the Home Economics Workshop and the 
Institute for Graduate Study and Research 
at Chicago in preparation for the workshop 
to be held at the College next summer. 

University of Washington. Dr. Jennie I. 
Rowntree is chairman of a joint committee of 
state agencies for co-ordinating services in the 
school lunch program. The committee hopes 
to show how federal assistance can be used to 
further health education and improve health. 
Articles printed in the Washington Education 
Association’s journal and bulletins will be 
used throughout the year to reach administra- 
tors, teachers, and sponsors. 

Marjorie Tye is the nineteenth holder of the 
Bon Marché industrial fellowship for textile 
testing. 

A Conference on Consumer Credit was held 
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on the campus on November 13 and 14 under 
the joint auspices of several schools and depart- 
ments, including the School of Home 
Economics. 

Seattle Public Schools. The department 
of home economics of the Seattle public 
schools, with the co-operation of the super- 
visor of adjustment classes, has worked out an 
experimental plan to provide a program which 
more nearly meets the needs of girls in these 
classes. 

Vocational Education. Two full-time adult 
education workers have been engaged: Dr. 
Helen Gibson Hogue, who remains for a 
second year as leader for Seattle and vicinity; 
and Dr. Hazel M. Cushing, who will serve as 
co-ordinator of parent education for Spokane 
and vicinity. The plan is to serve all groups 
in a community who are interested in family 
life education. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The annual fall meeting was held in Hunting- 
ton on November 8 under the direction of the 
recently elected president, Edna Stevens. 

Concord State Teachers College. Gene- 
vieve Yeater has been appointed dean of 
women. 

Fairmont State Teachers College. Virginia 
Gaskill has resigned as head of the department 
of home economics and has been succeeded by 
Jean Richmond, formerly of Shepherd College. 

Salem College. Cleo Margaret Gray re- 
signed as dean of women and is now in charge 
of homemaking education at Pennsboro High 
School. 

Mrs. Whitney of Chicago is now head of the 
home economics department in the place of 
Mary Clay, who resigned. 

Shepherd College. Pearl Price is now in 
charge of the department of home economics. 

Vocational Home Economics. To facilitate 
group conferences, the 85 vocational home- 
making teachers of the state are organized 
into 9 regions, each with its own leader. Each 
group has planned two meetings during the 
year with programs on “‘The Place of Home- 
making Education in a National Defense 
Program” and “Minimum Standards for 
Home Projects.” 
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In connection with these regional conferences 
the student clubs will also hold one or more 
meetings to develop plans for the improve- 


ment of club programs in the _ schools 
represented. 

WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin State Teachers Convention. 


Susan F. West of Milwaukee-Downer College 
was chairman of the panel discussion on 
housing arranged by the home economics 
section. Other members included a city 
planner, an architectural adviser, a high 
school teacher, a regional home economics 
supervisor of the F.S.A., and a home eco- 
nomics representative of the University exten- 
sion division. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Dagamar 
Tuomin was appointed an assistant dietitian 
at Milwaukee County Hospital in September 
after passing successfully the civil service 
examination of Milwaukee County. 

Marjorie Tancig, °39, is nutritionist and 
assistant to the director at the National Child 
Research Center, Washington, D. C. 

Mount Mary College. Sister Mary Albert, 
Sister Mary Lothaire, and Mary G. O’Brien 
attended summer school at Iowa State College, 
and Sister Mary Albert has returned there 
for the year to complete her residence require- 
ment for her doctorate. 

Ruth Stenz, a June graduate, is one of ten 
girls who will serve their dietetics internship 
at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

The Stout Institute. Elizabeth Tracy, 
formerly in charge of child development work 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, joined the staff 
this fall to take charge of the nursery school. 

Ann Hadden is the new director of institu- 
tion management. Last year she directed the 
dining hall at the University of New Mexico. 


Ruth R. Phillips, formerly dietitian at 
Wellesley College, is the new director of 
dormitories. 


Extension Service. ‘Coordination, Rela- 
tionships, Techniques” was the theme of the 
annual Extension Workers’ Conference at the 
University of Wisconsin from October 1 to 5. 
Out-of-state speakers were Grover Hill, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture; Karl Knaus, 
U. S. Extension Service; H. C. Ramsower, 
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Ohio extension director; and C. V. Ballard, 
state county agent leader in Michigan. One 
day was spent in group discussion, and the 
chairman of each group gave a brief report 
before the entire conference. 

Stasia Lonergan succeeds Margaret Warner 
as home demonstration agent in Portage 
County, and Marie Huber succeeds Myrtle 
Smith in Douglas County. 

Farm Security Administration. District 
training conferences were held in October for 
all home management supervisors in Wis- 
consin, whose number has increased from 28 
to 42. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Anne Becchetti, 
who has her M.S. from the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed to succeed 
Marjorie Jewell, who was married on September 
3 to John Gorman, assistant professor in the 
department of animal production. 

This year’s freshman registration is the 
largest to date. 

Extension Service. Ellen R. Lindstrom, 
for the past three years home management 
specialist in the Kansas Extension Service, 
became home management specialist with the 
Wyoming Extension Service on September 3. 

Mary Collopy, who had been on a three- 
month leave of absence to recuperate from 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident, 
returned to work as state home demonstration 
agent leader on October 1. 

Five county nutrition conferences have been 
held through the co-operative efforts of the 
Extension Service and other educational, 
public health, and welfare organizations in 
the state. Evangeline Jennings, extension 
nutritionist, has given much time to plans for 
these conferences. 

Farm Security Administration. The 
Wyoming F.S.A. has received from the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation enough 
cotton, ticking, and percale for 750 mattresses 
and 1,500 comforts for the most needy families. 
Both the mattresses and comforts will be made 
by the families themselves through demon- 
stration meetings conducted by the home 
management supervisors, who use the occasion 
for giving information about the use of bedding. 
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Dr. Lucy S. Morgan, general secretary of 
the Hartford Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Society and a former health education specialist 
in the Tennessee State Health Department, 
instituted the Hartford health education pro- 
gram described in this issue. Mrs. Beatrice 
Hall Kneeland, nutrition director for the Con- 
necticut Dairy and Food Council since 1929 
and previously a nutritionist with the American 
Red Cross, has been active in the progress of 
the program. 

Mrs. Luella M. Foster, wife of Dr. Robert 
G. Foster of the Merrill-Palmer School and the 
mother of two children, has been a teacher in 
the adult homemaking program of Wayne 
University since it was established five years 
ago. She also has had high school and college 
teaching experience and was at one time state 
supervisor of home economics in Nevada. 

Hubbell Robinson, a graduate of Brown 
University with experience as a newspaper 
reporter, dramatic critic, and copywriter, has 
been active in every form of radio work since 
he joined the newly formed radio department of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., some ten years ago. 
At present he is in charge of creating and build- 
ing all new radio programs handled by his 
company. 

Dorothy I. Cline is associate community rela- 
tions counselor for the U. S. Housing Authority. 
She has also had experience with the W.P.A. 
as training consultant in recreation and with 
the N.Y.A. in community organization work. 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, consultant in nu- 
trition at the U. S. Children’s Bureau and 
chairman of the social welfare and public health 
department of the A.H.E.A., also reported an- 
other recent conference in her field for the 
benefit of readers of the September JouRNAL. 

Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing director of 
the National Tuberculosis Association since 
1928, brought to this position an exceptionally 
rich and varied background of medical, surgical, 
and public health experience in this country 
and abroad. 

Margaret B. Hays, as readers of the Con- 
tributors’ page in the September JouRNAL 
know, is textile physicist at the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, and Emma C. Petersen 
is assistant scientific aide there. 

Marjorie T. Edwards, a homemaker with 
three small daughters, is a past president of the 
Mothers Club in Holly, Michigan, for whose 
benefit the questionnaire mentioned in her 
article was originated. At one time she edited 
a homemakers’ column in a newspaper. 

Jennie A. McIntosh prepared the thesis on 
which the paper in this issue is based in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree from Cornell University. Her work 
was done under the direction of Dr. Donald K. 
Tressler of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva and Dr. Faith 
Fenton of the foods and nutrition staff at the 
New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell. 
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Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 
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585; 656 

Co-operation between Consumers and Re- 
tailers (ed.), 688 

Co-operation of Parents in Building a Home- 
making Program, 382 

Co-operation in School and Extension Programs 
(ed.), 102 

Co-operative Halls, The Management of 
College, 28 

Copenhagen and Fribourg (ed.), 35 

Correlation in Virginia Home Economics 
Programs, 429 

Cosmetics: A Year of the New Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, 31 

Cotton: Research to Increase the Use of Cot- 
ton—A Symposium, 443; Specifications 
for Cotton Broadcloth, 99 

Cotton Hosiery: Physical Properties of Wom- 
en’s Full-Fashioned Hosiery Knit from 
Commercial Cotton Yarns, 467 

Count of Home Economics Researchers, 27 

Credit, Report of Conference on Consumer, 
240 

Cuba: Home Economics Meeting in Havana 
(ed.), 691 

Current Research in Foods, 556 

Current Research in Nutrition, 559 

Curriculum: Report on Curriculum Planning 
(ed.), 387; see also Education and Home 
Economics Education 
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D 


Decennial Census, Sixteenth, 164 

Defense: The Consumer in Relation to Na- 
tional Defense (ed.), 687; Developments 
in Washington (ed.), 619; A National 
Directory of Home Economists (ed.), 619 

Democratic Family, 298 

Democratic Living, Home Demonstration 
Work and, 530 

DENNHARDT, Lois (and HAzEL FLETCHER). 
The Adequacy of Labeling Certain Tex- 
tile Fabrics with Regard to Fiber Content, 
37; 72 

Dental Caries, Fluorine and Its Relation to 
Mottled Enamel and (abstracts), 197 

Department of Home Economics, N.E.A.: 
see National Education Association 

Developments in Washington (ed.), 619 

Dietitians: American Dietetic Association 
(ed.), 388; Approved Training for Student 
Dietitians, 378 

Diets of College Men and Women: Meat, 
Sea Food, Eggs, and Milk in the Self- 
Selected Diets of College Men and Women, 
615 

Directory of Home Economists, A National 
(ed.), 619 

Dotr, Mary L. Free School Lunches in a 
Large City, 612: 656 

Doughs, Frozen Batters and, 381 

Dress Design, A New Approach to the Teach- 
ing of, 227 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Drugs: A Year of the New Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, 31; see also Consumer 
Problems 

Dyer, ExizABETH. Home Economics in Col 
leges in Ohio, 234; 284 

E 

Economic Conditions in the South, Domestic 
Utilization of Cotton in Relation to, 447 

Economic and Social Problems in Home 
making, 607 

Economics for College Consumers, 609 

Economist Looks at Home Economics, 366 

EDELMAN, REBA IRWELL. Trends in the Col- 
lege Wardrobe, 315; 356 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 50, 191, 
335, 478; Economics for College Con- 


sumers, 609; Needs of College Students in 
Related Art, 78; Needs of Leaders in 
Adult Homemaking Programs, 665; see 
also Adult Education, Family Life Educa- 
tion, and Home Economics Education 

Education and the Census (ed.), 388 

Education for Home and Family Life in the 
Light of Social Trends, 285 

Educational Policies Commission: Teaching 
Civic Responsibility, 546 

Educational Programs for Tenants, Home 
Economists and, 548 

Edwards, Alice L. Product Standards and 
Labeling for Consumers (book rev.), 252 

Epwarps, MarjorrE T. What Is Wrong 
with Parents, 685; 728 

Effect of Different Cooking Methods on the 

Content of Quick-Frozen 
Vegetables, 692 

Effect of Storage on Vitamin A Content of 
Canned Tomatoes, 246 

Effective Methods of Presenting Material in 
Family Economics, 536; 537 

Effective Methods of Teaching Family Eco- 
nomics to Adults, 536 

Ece, Otto F. One anda Million, 544 

Eggs: Meat, Sea Food, Eggs, and Milk in the 
Self-Selected Diets of College Men and 
Women, 615 

EHLERS, MABELLE S. School-Lunch Confer- 
ence, 166; 212 

[Elliot, Essie L.]. [Progress in Public Hous- 
ing] Housing Reports at the San Antonio 
Meeting, 21 

EMERSON, KENDALL, M.D. The March Past, 
682; 728 

Employer-Employee Relations in the Home: 
see Household Employment 

Engineers and Rural Housing, Agricultural, 165 

ENnToRF, MARK L. Family Experience and 
the Development of Personality, 357; 428 

Equipment, Standards and Specifications for 


Vitamin C 


Food Service, 155 

Erway, Dora W. [Teaching Art through 
Home Economics] Related Art in Books 
of 1939, 230; 284 

Ethics of Advertising (ed.), 102 

Evaluating Surface Color Variations of Baked 
Food Products, A Photoelectric Method 
for, 624 
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Everett, ISABEL R. Who Buys the Family 
Groceries, 96; 144 

Ewinc, HELEN L., ef al. Home Management 
House Problems, 302; 356 

Executive Secretary (eds.), 243, 389 

Extension Program in Textiles and Clothing, 
82 

Extension Work: Building Better Foundations 
for Home Demonstration Work, 549; 
Co-operation in School and Extension 
Programs (ed.), 102; Extension Program 
in Textiles and Clothing, 82; Home 
Demonstration Work and Democratic 
Living, 530; Ohio Home Demonstration 
Work, 235; Presenting Family Economics 
to Rural Young Men and Women, 537; 
Sabbatic Leave for Extension Workers, 
550 

F 

Fabrics: see Textiles and Clothing 

Family: see Child Development and Family 
Relationships avd Family Life Education 

Family Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
116, 256, 402, 570, 702: An Economist 
Looks at Home Economics, 366; Effective 
Methods of Presenting Material in Family 
Economics, 536, 537; Effective Methods 
of Teaching Family Economics to Adults, 
536; Housing and the Wage Earner’s 
Family, 534; Keeping Down Costs by 
Neighborly Building, 27; Let’s Raise Our 
Incomes, 312; Presenting Family Econom 
ics to Rural Young Men and Women, 
537; Who Buys the Family Groceries, 96 

Family Experience and the Development of 
Personality, 357 

Family Life Education: Bulletin of Family 
Research and Education (ed.), 243; 
Education for Home and Family Life in 
the Light of Social Trends, 285; Meeting 
the Persistent Issues of Family Life as 
They Appear at College Level, 534; Social 
Change and the Family from the Point 
of View of the Home Economist, 526; 
Working Together for Family Life Educa 
tion, 545; see also Child Development and 
Family Relationships, Education, and 
Home Economics Education 

Family from the Point of View of the Home 
Economist, Social Change and the, 526 


Family Relationships: see Child Development 
and Family Relationships and Family 
Life Education 


Family Research and Education, Bulletin of 


(ed.), 243 
Farm Security Administration: Home Eco 
nomics in the Ohio F.S.A., 307 


Fellowships: A.H.E.A. Fellowships (ed.), 36; 
Ellen H. Richards Fellowship (ed.), 691; 


International Fellows (eds.), 465, 554: 
The International Fellowship Fund (ed.), 
621 

FENTON, Fairu, ef al. The Effect of Different 
Cooking Methods on the Vitamin C Con 
tent of Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 692; 728 

FERGUSON, SARAH, et al. Meat, Sea Food, 
Eggs, and Milk in the Self-Selected Diets 
of College Men and Women, 615; 656 

[Ferrall, Cherry M.]. [Progress in Public 
Housing] Housing Reports at the San 
Antonio Meeting, 21 

Fiber Content, The Adequacy of Labeling 
Certain Textile Fabrics with Regard to, 37 

Field Secretary, The New (ed.), 172 

Fifty Years of Home Economics at Oregon 
State College, 308 

Finishes, New Fabric, 542 

FitzstmMons, CLEO. Presenting Family Eco 
nomics to Rural Young Men and Women, 
537 

FLETCHER, Hazet (and Lors DENNHARDT) 
The Adequacy of Labeling Certain Tex 
tile Fabrics with Regard to Fiber Content, 
37; 72 

Fluorine and Its Relation to Mottled Enamel 
and Dental Caries (abstracts), 197 

Fortsom, Marie T. (and Mary M. Crayton). 
A Method for the Study of the Availability 
for Human Nutrition of the Vitamin C in 
Foods, with an Application to the Study 
of the Potato, 390; 428 

Food Composition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
119, 194, 337, 481, 634, 705 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act: A Year of the 
New Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 31 

Food Economics and Dietary Requirements: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 195, 339, 482, 
636; How Price and Income Affect Food 
Purchases, 15 

Food Habits of Eighty College Students, A 
Study of the, 614 


[December 
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Food Needs in Growth, 4 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts of Papers on 
Food and Nutrition, 556; Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 54, 119, 194, 195, 197, 260, 
337, 339, 405, 481, 482, 484, 486, 634, 
636, 639, 705, 706; The Ascorbic Acid 
(Vitamin C) Content of Six Varieties of 
Cantaloupes, 104; The Effect of Different 
Cooking Methods on the Vitamin C 
Content of Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 692; 
Effect of Storage on Vitamin A Content 
of Canned Tomatoes, 246; Food Needs 
in Growth, 4; Frozen Batters and Doughs, 
381; How Cleveland Homemakers Train 
for and Teach Nutrition to Neighborhood 
Groups, 550; How Price and Income Affect 
Food Purchases, 15; Information Please: 
Food and Nutrition, 541; The Losses of 
the “‘B” Vitamins, 540; The Losses of 
Vitamin A, 539; The Losses of Vitamin C, 
540; Maintaining Good Nutrition in a 
Family Group, 461; Meat, Sea Food, Eggs, 
and Milk in the Self-Selected Diets of 
College Men and Women, 615; A Method 
for the Study of the Availability for 
Human Nutrition of the Vitamin C in 
Foods, with an Application to the Study 
of the Potato, 390; The Nomenclature 
of the Vitamins, 314; Nutrition at the 
A.P.H.A., 681; A Photoelectric Method 
for Evaluating Surface Color Variations 
of Baked Food Products, 624; The Physio- 
logical Functions of the Vitamins, 539; 
Physiological Importance of Minerals, 
538; Recent Food Research, 551: The 
Riboflavin and Vitamin Bs Content of 
Pinto Beans and the Effect of Cooking on 
These Factors, 107; The School Lunch in 
Rural and Small-Town Schools-—-A Sym- 
posium, 85; A Study of the Food Habits 
of Eighty College Students, 614; Tenta- 
tive Revision of the Syllabus of Home 
Economics: IV. Food and Nutrition, 676; 
The Use of Volunteers in a Community 
Nutrition Service, 595; Who Buys the 
Family Groceries, 96; A Year of the New 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 31 

Food Service Directors, Conference of (ed.), 101 

Food Service Equipment, Standards and 


Specifications for, 155 


VOLUME 32 


~I 


w 
~ 


Food Utilization: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
260, 484, 706 

Foster, LuELtLA M. Needs of Leaders in 
Adult Homemaking Programs, 665; 728 

Free School Lunches in a Large City, 612 

Frozen Batters and Doughs, 381 

Frozen Foods: see Food and Nutrition 

Full Steam Ahead (ed.), 464 

FULLER, PAULINE W. [Teaching Art through 
Home Economics} A New Approach to 
the Teaching of Dress Design, 227; 284 

FURRY, MARGARET S. New Fabric Finishes, 
542 

G 

GAER, JosEPpH. Consumer Responsibilities, 
360; 428 

GASKILL, HAROLD V., et al. The Measurement 
of Change in Attitude toward Some 
Phases of Homemaking, 173; 212 

Georgia, Apprentice Teaching in Home Eco- 
nomics in, 150 

GeERTz, MAx. Retailer and Consumer, 213; 
284; Standardization in Informative Sell- 
ing —1940 Outlook, 520 

GILBERT, EpNA. Time Allowed the Teacher 
for Managing the School Lunchroom, 25: 
72 

Ginling College, Home Economics in China 
and at (ed.), 622 

GLEISER, FERN W. The Management of 
College Co-operative Halls, 28; 72 

GODFREY, ROSALIE S. Setting of Standards 
by Selection and Care of Interior Surfaces, 
Furniture, and Furnishings, 11; 72 

GorDON, LELAND J. Economics for College 
Consumers, 609; 656 

Government Services: Conference on Women 
in Government Services (ed.), 169; Home 
Economics in Government Services (ed.), 
169 

Grades, Commercial: see Standards and Stand 
ardization 

GRAY, GRETA. The Home Economist and 
Housing Standards, 239; 284 

GRIMES, MAry ANNA. A Count of Home 
Economics Researchers, 27; 72; Report 
of the Texas Committee on the Standard- 
ization of Consumers’ Goods, 162; 212 

Groceries, Who Buys the Family, 96 
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Gross, Irma H. Report of Conference on 
Consumer Credit, 240; 284; et al., Home 
Management House Problems, 302 

Growth, Food Needs in, 4 

GWYNNE, Etsre Witson. [Teaching Art 
through Home Economics] Strengthening 
Our Work in Related Art, 224; 284 


H 


HALBERT, BLANCHE. [Progress in Public 
Housing] Present Status and Needs, 23; 72 

HALL, IRENE SANBORN. Recent Food Re- 
search, 551 

HANSON, ALICE C. 
Earner’s Family, 534 


Housing and the Wage 


Happiness, Highroad to, 73 

Hartford, Conn.: Home Economists in a Com- 
munity Health Education Program, 657 

Havana, Home Economics Meeting in 
(ed.), 691 

(Hayes, Maud E.]. 
ing] Housing Reports at the San Antonio 
Meeting, 21 

Hays, MARGARET B. (and Emma C, PETERSEN). 
What Sort of Hose in 1941, 683; et al., 
Physical Properties of Women’s Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Knit from Commercial 
Cotton Yarns, 467; 508 

Health: Home Economists in a Community 
Health Education Program, 657; The 
March Past, 682 

BLANCHE E. 
Trained Homemaker in a 
Society, 590; 656 

HESELTINE, MARJORIE M. 
at the National Conference of Social Work, 
458; 508; Nutrition at the A.P.H.A., 681 

Heywoop, Eunice. Sabbatic Leave for Ex 
tension Workers, 550 

High School Boy, Personality 
for the, 371 

Highroad to Happiness, 73 

Home Demonstration Work: see 
Work 

Home Demonstration 
Living, 530 


[Progress in Public Hous 


Role of the 
Changing 


HEDRICK, The 


Home Economics 


Development 


Extension 


Work and Democratic 


Home Economics: An Economist Looks at 
Home Economics, 366; Teaching Art 
through Home Economics—A Symposium, 
222 


Home Economics Abroad: Copenhagen and 








[December 


Fribourg (ed.), 35; Home Economics in 
China and at Ginling College (ed.), 622; 
Home Economics Meeting in Havana 
(ed.), 691; In Modern Turkey (ed.), 622; 
Sixth International Congress of Home 
Economics, 93 

Home Economics and 
Week (ed.), 623 

Home Economics at the American Vocational 
Association (ed.), 620 

Home Economics for Boys: Personality Devel- 
opment for the High School Boy, 371 


American Education 


Home Economics in the Canadian Youth 
Training Program, Especially at the 
University of Manitoba, 219 


Home Economics in China and at Ginling 
College (ed.), 622 

Home Economics in Colleges in Ohio, 234 

Home Economics Education: Apprentice 
Teaching in Home Economics in Georgia, 
150; Co-operation of Parents in Building a 
Homemaking Education 
for Home and Family Life in the Light of 
Social Trends, 285; Effective Methods of 
Presenting Material in Family Economics, 
536, 537; Effective Methods of Teaching 
Family Economics to Adults, 536; Fifty 
Years of Home Economics at Oregon State 
College, 308; Home 
Canadian Youth Training Program, Espe 
cially at the University of Manitoba, 219 
Home Economics at the Secondary Level 
Looks to the Future, 547; Econ 
omists in a Community Health Education 


Program, 382; 


Economics in the 


Home 


Learning in a Home Man 
305: Recollections 


Beginnings of the 


Program, 657; 
agement House, and 
Impressions of the 
Department of Home Economics at the 
University of Illinois, 291; Report on 
Curriculum Planning (ed.), 387; The Role 
of the Trained Homemaker in a Changing 
Society, 590; The Secondary School and 
Community Housing, 145; Teaching Art 
through Home Economics—-A Symposium, 
222; Textile Teaching Enriched by Local 
Merchants, 543; Trends in Secondary 
School Clothing Courses, 160; see 
Adult Education, Education, and Family 


Education 


also 


Life 


Services 


Home Economics in Government 


(ed.), 169 
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Home Economics Meeting in Havana (ed.), 691 

Home at the Milwaukee Con 
vention (ed.), 386 


Economics 

Home Economics at the National Conference 
of Social Work, 458 

Home Economics at the N.E.A. (ed.), 690 

Home Economics in the Office of Education 
(ed.), 317 

Home Economics in the Ohio F.S.A., 307 

Home Economics Programs, Correlation in 
Virginia, 429 

Home Economics Research: see Research 

Home Economics Researchers, A Count of, 27 

Home Economics at St. Louis, 310 

Home Economics at the Secondary Level Looks 
to the Future, 547 

Home Economics at the University of Illinois, 
Recollections and Impressions of the Be 
ginnings of the Department of, 291 

Home Economist and Housing Standards, 239 

Home Economists in a Community Health 
Education Program, 657 

Home Economists and Educational Programs 
for Tenants, 548 

and the 


Economists Management of 


Home 
Housing Projects, 601 

Home Economists, A National Directory of 
(ed.), 619 

Home and Family Life in the Light of Social 
Trends, Education for, 285 

Problems of the 

\ Sympo 


Home Management House: 


Home Management House 
sium, 301; Storage Facilities for Personal 
Belongings in the Home Management 
House, 321 

of Parents in 


Homemaking: Co-operation 


Building a Homemaking Program, 382; 
Economic and Social Problems in Home 
making, 607; The Measurement of Change 
in Attitude toward Some Phases of Home 


making, 173: Needs of Leaders in Adult 


Homemaking Programs, 665; New De 
velopments in Supervised Homemaker 
Housekeeper Service, 237; The Role of 


the Trained Homemaker in a Changing 

Society, 590 
Hoop, Grace Gorpon. Home Economics in 
the Canadian Youth Training Program, 
Especially at the University of Manitoba, 
219: 284 
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Hopper, BERNICE. The Use of Volunteers in 
a Community Nutrition Service, 595; 656 

Hosiery: Physical Properties of Women’s 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Knit from Com- 
mercial Cotton Yarns, 467; What Sort of 
Hose in 1941, 683 

Household Employment: New Developments 
in Supervised Homemaker-Housekeeper 
Service, 237; New York Symposium on 
Household Employment, 98; Training 
for Household Employment, 437 

Housekeeper Service: New Developments in 
Supervised Homemaker- Housekeeper Serv- 
ice, 237 

Housewife Is the Doctor, 668 

Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 121, 262, 
573, 708; Agricultural Engineers 
Rural Housing, 165; The Home Economist 
and Housing Standards, 239; Home Econ- 
omists and the Management of Housing 
Projects, 601; Housing and the Wage 
Earner’s Family, 534; Keeping Down 
Costs by Neighborly Building, 27; A 
Prize-Winning Home Planned by a Home 
Economics Department, 159; 
of the Home Management 
Symposium, 301; Progress in 

A Symposium, 20; The Second- 


and 


Problems 

House—A 

Public 

Housing 

ary School and Community Housing, 145; 

Serving Family Life through Community 

Activities in Housing Projects, 672; 

Speaking of Housing Again, 432; Storage 

Facilities for Personal Belongings in the 

Home Management House, 321; What 
Is the Housing Problem, 535 

Housing and the Wage Earner’s Family, 534 

How Cleveland Homemakers Train for and 
Teach Nutrition to Neighborhood Groups, 
550 

How Long Is ‘“‘Permanent”’ (ed.), 389 

How Price and Income Affect Food Purchases, 
15 

Howe, HARRIET R 


Conferences, 455; 508 


This Spring’s Consumer 


I 


If You Want to Be a Better Broadcaster, 460 

Illinois, Recollections and Impressions of the 
Beginnings of the Department of Home 
Economics at the University of, 291 
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Income: How Price and Income Affect Food 
Purchases, 15; Let’s Raise Our Incomes, 
312 

Information Please: Food and Nutrition, 541 

Standardization in In- 

1940 Outlook, 520 
from 


Informative Selling: 

formative Selling 
Institution Administration: Abstracts 

Periodicals, 125, 342, 489, 712: Conference 

of Food Service Directors (ed.), 101; The 

Management of College Co-operative 
Halls, 28; Problems of the Home Manage 
ment House-——-A Symposium, 301; Setting 
of Standards by Selection and Care of 
Interior Surfaces, Furniture, and Furnish 
ings, 11; Standards and Specifications for 
Food Service Equipment, 155; Storage 
Facilities for Personal Belongings in the 
Home Management House, 321; Success 
in Your Job, 610; Allowed the 


Teacher for Managing the School Lunch 


lime 


room, 25; see also School Lunch 


International Congress of Home Economics: 


Copenhagen and Fribourg (ed.), 35; 


Sixth 


Economics, 93 


International Congress of Home 
International Federation of Home Economics: 


see International Congress of Home 
Economics 

International Fellows (eds.), 465, 554 

International Fellowship Fund (ed.), 621 

IRWIN, MARGARET Howse. 


Costs by Neighborly Building, 27; 


J 


Standards and Specifications 


Down 


72 


Keeping 


JANZEN, ANNA. 
for Food Service Equipment, 155; 212 
Jewett, RosAtinp M. Building Better Foun 
dations for Home Work, 
549 

Job, Success in Your, 610 

Job, Training for the, 551 


Demonstration 


K 
Keeping Down Costs by Neighborly Building, 
27 
KERR, FLoreNceE. [Training for Household 
Employment] The W.P.A. Program, 437; 
508 
Keyes, Witma B. [Teaching Art through 


Home Economics] Relating Art to Home 
Economics, 222; 284 
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Kirk, W. B. A Photoelectric Method for 
Evaluating Surface Color Variations of 
Baked Food Products, 624; 656 

KNEELAND, BEATRICE HALL (and Lucy S. 
MorcGan). Home Economists in a Com 
munity Health Education Program, 657; 
728 

Kyrk, Hazert. What Is the Housing Problem, 


535 


F 


Labeling: The Adequacy of Labeling Certain 


Textile Fabrics with Regard to Fiber 
Content, 37; see also Consumer Problems 

LAMB, RUTH DI A Year of the New 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 31; 72 

Lantz, Epirh M. The Riboflavin and Vita 

Bs Content of 
Effect of Cooking on These Factors, 107: 
144 

Lautz, AMALIA, ef al. Meat, Sea Food, Eggs, 
and Milk in the Self-Selected Diets of 
College Men and Women, 615; 656 


Rural 


FOREST. 


min Pinto Beans and the 


LEAMY, CATHERINE M Che School 
Lunch, &7; 144 

Che Boren Bill and Standards for 
Consumer Goods (ed.), 170; The Neely 
Bill Again (ed.), 34; A Year of the New 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 31 


Legislation: 


Let’s Raise Our Incomes, 312 

Lewis, Dora S. American 
Adult Education, 457; 508 

Vitamins, 540 


Association for 


Losses of the “B”’ 
Losses of Vitamin A, 539 
Losses of Vitamin C, 540 


Lunch: see School Lunch 


M 


[McGirt, Margaret]. |Progress in Public Hous 
ing] Housing Reports at the San Antonio 


Meeting, 22 
[Mary Schenck 


Contributions to 


McGowan, ELLEN BEERS 
Woolman, 1860-1940} 
the Teaching of Textiles and Clothing, 
588; 656 

McIntrosu, JENNIE A., et al. The Effect of 
Different Cooking Methods on the Vitamin 
C Content of Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 
692: 728 


McVey, Jesste M. (and ELizaAsetH Topp). 
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Apprentice Teaching in Home Economics 

in Georgia, 150; 212 

MaAuER, Mary. Home Economists and Edu 
cational Programs for Tenants, 548 

Maintaining Good 
Group, 461 

MALLORY, BERENICE (and JENNIE S. WILMOT). 


Nutrition in a Family 


Economic and Social Problems in Home 
making, 607; 656 


Management of College Co-operative Halls, 28 


Management of Housing Projects, Home 
Economists and the, 601 
Managing the School Lunchroom, Time 


Allowed the Teacher for, 25 
Manitoba, Home Economics in the Canadian 
Youth 
the University of, 219 
March Past, 682 


MARLOW, DoroTtua Ff 


rraining Program, Especially at 


rrends in Secondary 
160; 212 


Home Manage 


School Clothing Courses, 
MaAkyY LAURITA, SISTER, ef al. 
ment House Problems, 302; 356 
Mason, Mary A 
Community Housing, 145; 212 
Attitude toward 


Che Secondary School and 
Measurement of Change in 
Some Phases of Homemaking, 173 

and Milk in the Self 
Selected Diets of College Men and Women, 


Meat, Sea Food, Eggs, 


615 
Medical Technologists for Red Cross Reserves 
ed.), 244 
Meeting the Persistent Issues of Family Life 
as They Appear at College Level, 534 
Membership Requirements: Full Steam Ahead 
464; New 
ments (ed.), 554 


Merchants, 


Membership Require 


ed.), 


lextile Teaching Enriched by 
543 


Method for the Study of the Availability for 


Lo« al, 


Human Nutrition of the Vitamin C in 
Foods, with an Application to the Study 
of the Potato, 390 

Milk: Meat, Sea Food, Eggs, and Milk in the 
Self-Selected Diets of College Men and 
Women, 615 

Mineral Metabolism (abstracts), 486 

Minerals, Physiological Importance of, 538 

Miscellany: 61, 133, 201, 274, 346, 416, 493, 
581, 647, 716 


Modern Turkey, In (ed.), 622 
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Moore, FRANK C. Success in Your Job, 610; 


656 
MorGAn, Lucy S. (and BEATRICE HALL KNEE- 
LAND). Home Economists in a Com- 


munity Health Education Program, 657; 
728 
RHETA (and Mavup WILSON). 


Storage Facilities for Personal Belongings 


MorRISON, 


in the Home Management House, 321; 356 
Mose.ey, M. A., Jr. (and G. Howarp Sat- 
rERFIELD). The Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin 
C) Content of 
loupes, 104; 144 
, RUTH. 
dent Organizations, 383; 428 


Six Varieties of Canta- 


MOSIER Pupil Growth through Stu- 

Mottled Enamel and Dental Caries, Fluorine 
and Its Relation to (abstracts), 197 

MUNSELL, HazEt E. The Losses of the ‘“‘B” 


Vitamins, 540 


N 


National Conference of Social Work, Home 
Economics at the, 458 

National Defense: see Defense 

National Directory of Home Economists (ed.), 
619 

National Association: 
nomics at the Milwaukee 
(ed.), 386; Home Economics at the N.E.A. 


(ed.), 690; Home Economics at St. Louis, 


Education Home Eco- 


Convention 


310; Other Meetings (ed.), 555 

Needs of College Students in Related Art, 78 

Needs of Leaders in Adult Homemaking Pro- 
grams, 665 

Neely Bill Again (ed.), 34 

Neighborhood Groups, How Cleveland Home- 
makers Train for and Teach Nutrition to, 


550 
Neighborly Building, Keeping Down Costs 
by, 27 


NELSON, P. MABEL, et al. 
on Vitamin A Content of Canned Toma- 

246; 284 

NETERER, ELIZABETH. 


Effect of Storage 


toes, 

Association for Child- 
hood Education, 616; 656 

New Developments in Supervised Homemaker- 
Housekeeper Service, 237 

New Executive Secretary (ed.), 389 

New Fabric Finishes, 542 


New Field Secretary (ed.), 172 
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Membership Requirements (ed.), 554; 

Full Steam Ahead (ed.), 464 

New York Symposium on Household Employ- 
ment, 98 

News from the Field: 63, 
420, 497, 650, 719 

NICKELL, PAULENA. Learning in a Home 
Management House, 305; 356; ef al., 
Che Measurement of Change in Attitude 
toward Some Phases of Homemaking, 173 

Nomenclature of the Vitamins, 314 

Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 54, 197, 
405, 486, 639; see also Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition at the A.P.H.A., 681 


New 


136, 204, 276, 348, 


() 


O'BRIEN, Rutnu. [Research to Increase the 
Use of Cotton] Cotton Fabric Research in 
the Bureau of Home Economics, 443; 508 

Occupations: see Vocations 

Office of Education: see U. S. 
cation 

O.E.S. [Office of Experiment Stations] Fifth 
Reader, 95 

Ohio F.S.A., Home Economics in the, 307 

Ohio Home Demonstration Work, 235 

Ohio, Home Economics in Colleges in, 234 

One and a Million, 544 

Oregon State College, Fifty Years of Home 
Economics at, 308 

Orr, Frora G. Let’s Raise Our Incomes, 312; 
356: The Zoo Hotel, 463 

Other Meetings (ed.), 555 

OweEN, Dorotny D. A Prize-Winning Home 
Planned by a Home Economics Depart 


Office of Edu- 


ment, 159; 212 
P 
Parents: Co-operation of Parents in Building a 
Homemaking Program, 382; What Is 
Wrong with Parents, 685 
“Permanent,” How Long Is (ed.), 389 
Persistent Issues of Family Life as They Ap- 
pear at College Level, Meeting the, 534 
Personal Belongings in the Home Manage- 
ment House, Storage Facilities for, 321 
Personality Development for the High School 
Boy, 371 
Personality, Family Experience and the Devel- 
opment of, 357 








[December 


PETERSEN, Emma C. (and MARGARET B. Hays). 
What Sort of Hose in 1941, 683; ef ai., 
Physical Properties of Women’s Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Knit from Commercial 
Cotton Yarns, 467; 508 

PHILLIPS, VELMA. Sixth International 
gress of Home Economics, 93; 144 

Photoelectric Method for Evaluating Surface 
Color Variations of Baked Food Products, 
624 

Physical Properties of Women’s Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Knit from Commercial Cotton 
Yarns, 467 

Physiological Functions of the Vitamins, 539 

Physiological Importance of Minerals, 538 

Pinto Beans: The Riboflavin and Vitamin Be 
Content of Pinto Beans and the Effect 
of Cooking on These Factors, 107 

Popularizing Research Findings in Home Eco 
nomics—the Point of View of an Adminis 
strator of Research, 1! 

Potato: A Method for the Study of the Avail 
ability for Human Nutrition of the 
Vitamin C in Foods, with an Application 
to the Study of the Potato, 390 

Presenting Family Economics to Rural Young 
Men and Women, 537 

PREVEY, EstHER E. The Democratic Family, 
298: 356 

Price: How 
Purchases, 15 

PricE, MINNIE. Ohio Home 
Work, 235; 284 

Prize-Winning Home 
Economics Department, 159 

Problems of the Home Management House 
A Symposium, 301 

Professional to the Fore (ed.), 317 

Progress in Public Housing—-A Symposium, 20) 

Public Health, Workers in Welfare 
and (ed.), 245; see also Welfare 
and Public Health 

Public Housing, Progress in, 20 


Con 


Price and Income Affect Food 


Demonstration 


Home 


Planned by a 


Social 
Social 


Pupil Growth through Student Organiza 
tions, 383 
Q 


Quick-Frozen Vegetables, The Effect of Differ- 
ent Cooking Methods on the Vitamin C 
Content of, 692 
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R 
Radio: California Home Economics Associa- 
tion on the Air, 379; The Housewife Is the 
Doctor, 668; If You Want to Be a Better 
Broadcaster, 460 
RAMSOWER, H. C. 
Work and 
Recent Food Research, 551 
Responsibility Within, 


Demonstration 
584 


Home 
Democratic Living, 530; 


Recognition Without 
509 

Recollections and Impressions of the Begin 
nings of the Department of Home Econom 
ics at the University of Illinois, 291 


Red Cross Reserves, Medical Technologists 
for (ed.), 244 
Related Art: Needs of College Students in 


Related Art, 78; One and a Million, 544; 
Teaching Art through Home Economics 
A Symposium, 222 

Report of Conference on Consumer Credit, 240 

Report on Curriculum Planning (ed.), 387 

Report of the Texas Committee on the Stand 
ardization of Consumers’ Goods, 162 

Research: A Count of Home Economics Re 
searchers, 27; Current Research in Foods, 
556; Current Research in Nutrition, 559; 
O.E.S. Fifth Reader, 95; Popularizing 
Research Findings in Home Economics 
The Point of View of an Administrator of 
Research, 1; Recent Food Research, 551 

Research to Use of Cotton —-A 
Symposium, 443 

Research Workers: A Count of Home Econom 


Increase the 


ics Researchers, 27 

Responsibility Within, Recognition Without, 
509 

Retailer and Consumer, 213 

Retailers, between Consumers 
and (ed.), 688 

Revision of the Syllabus of Home Economics, 
rentative: [V. Food and Nutrition, 676 


Riboflavin and Vitamin Bg Content of Pinto 


Co operation 


Beans and the Effect of Cooking on these 
Factors, 107 
Richards: Ellen H 
691 
RICHARDSON, JESSIE E. 
min C, 540 
Rirey, Mary B. 


Richards Fellowship (ed.), 
The Losses of Vita 


{The School Lunch in Rural 
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and Small-Town Schools] The Cafeteria 
as a Vocational Training Center, 90; 144 

ROBINSON, HuBBELL. The Housewife Is the 
Doctor, 668; 728 

ROBINSON, Mary E. Extension Program in 
Textiles and Clothing, 82; 144 

Rosson, BARBARA ReErp. California 
Economics Association on the Air, 379; 428 

RoGIN, MARTHA. 
Management of Housing Projects, 601; 656 

RoKAHR, Mary. Agricultural Engineers and 
Rural Housing, 165; 212 

Role of the Trained Homemaker in a Changing 
Society, 590 

Rose: Award to Mary Swartz Rose (ed.), 35 

Rural Housing, Agricultural Engineers and, 165 

Rural Youth: Presenting Family Economics 
to Rural Young Men and Women, 537 


Home 


Home Economists and the 


S 


Sabbatic Leave for Extension Workers, 550 

SATTERFIELD, G. Howarp (and M. A. Most 
LEY, Jr.). The Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin 
C) Content of of Canta 
loupes, 104; 144 

SCHAEFER, HEDWIG. 
in Building a Homemaking Program, 382; 
428 

SCHARMER, Fay Mack. Personality Devel 
opment for the High School Boy, 371; 428 

School and Extension Programs, Co-operation 
in (ed.), 102 

School Lunch: Conference of Food 
Directors (ed.), 101; Free School Lunches 
in a Large City, 612; School-Lunch Con 
ference, 166; The School Lunch in Rural 

A Symposium, 


Six Varieties 


Co-operation of Parents 


Service 


and Small-Town Schools 
85; Standards and Specifications for Food 
Service Equipment, 155; Time Allowed 
the f the School 
Lunchroom, 25 

Scott, WALTER M. [Research to 
the Use of Cotton] The Importance of 
Chemical Increasing the 
Consumption of Cotton Textiles, 451; 508 

Sea Food: Meat, Sea Food, Eggs, and Milk 
in the Self-Selected Diets of College Men 
and Women, 615 

Secondary School Clothing Courses, Trends 
in, 160 


Teacher for Managing 
Increase 


Finishing in 
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Secondary School and Community Hous 
ing, 145 

Serving Family Life through Community 
Activities in Housing Projects, 672 

Setting of Standards by Selection and Care of 
Interior Surfaces, Furniture, and Furnish 
ings, 11 

Sex Education, An Approach to, 374 

SHAW, Mary Marcarer. A Study of the 
Food Habits of Eighty College Students, 
614: 656 

SHUGART, GRACE M. Effective Methods of 
Presenting Material in Family Eco 
nomics, 537 

Simpson, Rusy. Effective Methods of Teach 
ing Family Economics to Adults, 536 

Sixteenth Decennial Census, 164 

Sixth International Congress of Home Eco 
nomics, 93; Copenhagen and Fribourg 
(ed.), 35 

Skills, Two Kinds of, 513 

SmirH, LetrtA BuNcE. Home Economics at 
St. Louis, 310; 356 

Smiru, Sypir L. (and GEorGIAN ADAMs). 
O.E.S. Fifth Reader, 95; 144 

Smitu, T. V. Two Kinds of Skills, 513; 584 

Social Change and the Family from the Point 
of View of the Home Economist, 526 

Social Problems in Homemaking, Economix 
and, 607 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts 
from Periodicals, 129, 266, 408, 643: 
Home Economics at the National Confer 
ence of Social Work, 458; The Professional 
to the Fore (ed.), 317; Workers in Social 
Welfare and Public Health (ed.), 245 

Social Work: see Social Welfare and Public 
Health 

South, Domestic Utilization of Cotton in 
Relation to Economic Conditions — in 
the, 447 

SPAFFORD, Ivot. Home Economics at the 
Secondary Level Looks to the Future, 
547; A Functioning Program of Home 
Economics (book rev.), 630 

SPALDING, Mary. [The School Lunch in 
Rural and Small-Town Schools] Summary, 
91; 144 

Speaking of Housing Again, 432 


Specifications for Cotton Broadcloth, 99 


[December 


Specifications for Food Service Equipment, 
Standards and, 155 

Standardization in Informative Selling —1940 
Outlook, 520 

Standards and Specifications for Food Service 
Equipment, 155 

Standards and Standardization: The Boren 
Bill and Standards for Consumer Goods 
(ed.), 170; The Home Economist and 
Housing Standards, 239; Report of the 
rexas Committee on the Standardization 
of Consumers’ Goods, 162; Setting of 
Standards by Selection and Care of In 
terior Surfaces, Furniture, and Furnish 
ings, 11; Specifications for Cotton Broad 
cloth, 99; Standardization in Informative 
Selling -1940 Outlook, 520; Standards 
and Specifications for Food Service Equip 
ment, 155; see also Consumer Problems 

State Trade Barriers (ed.), 318 

STEVENSON, GLADys, ef al. Effect of storage 
on Vitamin A Content of Canned Toma 
toes, 246; 284 

Stockings: see Hosiery 

Storage: Effect of Storage on Vitamin A Con- 
tent of Canned Tomatoes, 246 

Storage Facilities for Personal Belongings in 
the Home Management House, 321 

Student Clubs: Pupil Growth through Student 
Organizations, 383 

Student Dietitians, Approved Training for, 378 

Study of the Food Habits of Eighty College 
Students, 614 

Success in Your Job, 610 

SUNDERLIN, GERTRUDE L., eft al. 
Batters and Doughs, 381; 428 


Supervised Homemaker-Housekeeper Service, 


Frozen 


New Developments in, 237 
SWANSON, PEARL P., ef al. Effect of Storage 
on Vitamin A Content of Canned Toma 
toes, 246; 284 
Svllabus of Home _ Economics, 
Revision of the: IV. Food and Nutri 


tion, 676 


Tentative 


TAYLOR, Dewta A., et al. Physical Properties 


of Women’s Full-Fashioned Hosiery Knit 
from Commercial Cotton Yarns, 467: 
508 
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leaching: see Education and Home Economics 
Education 

Teaching Art through Home Economics——A 
Symposium, 222 

leaching Civic Responsibility, 546 

leaching Family Economics to Adults, Effec 
tive Methods of, 536 

rechnologists for Red Cross Reserves, Medical 
(ed.), 244 

Tenants: Home Economists and Educational 
Programs for Tenants, 548 

Tentative Revision of the Syllabus of Home 
Economics: IV. Food and Nutrition, 676 

Texas Committee on the Standardization of 
Consumers’ Goods, Report of the, 162 

Textile Teaching Enriched by Local Mer 
chants, 543 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodi 
cals, 57, 270, 412, 577; 


Labeling Certain Textile Fabrics with 


The Adequacy of 


Regard to Fiber Content, 37; Extension 
Program in Textiles and Clothing, 82; 
\ New Approach to the Teaching of Dress 
Design, 227; New Fabric Finishes, 542; 
Physical Properties of Women’s Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Knit from Commercial 
Cotton Yarns, 467; Research to Increase 
the Use of Cotton—A Symposium, 443; 
Specifications for Cotton Broadcloth, 99; 
fextile Teaching Enriched by Local 
Merchants, 543; Trends in the College 
Wardrobe, 315; 
School Clothing Courses, 160; What 
Sort of Hose in 1941, 683 


This Spring’s Consumer Conferences, 455 


Trends in Secondary 


THOMPSON, SUSANNE (and Mrs. VERA BRAN 
DON). Meeting the Persistent Issues of 
Family Life as They Appear at College 
Level, 534 

lime Allowed the Teacher for Managing the 
School Lunchroom, 25 

Topp, ExLizABETH (and Jessie M. McVey). 
Apprentice Teaching in Home Economics 
in Georgia, 150; 212 

Tomatoes, Effect of Storage on Vitamin A 
Content of Canned, 246 

Pracy, ANNA M. Approved Training for 
Student Dietitians, 378; 428 

rrade Barriers, State (ed.), 318 

[rained Homemaker in a Changing Society, 
The Role of the, 590 


Training for Household Employment, 437 

Training for the Job, 551 

Trends in the College Wardrobe, 315 

rrends in Secondary School Clothing Courses, 
160 

PRESSLER, DONALD K., et al. The Effect of 
Different Cooking Methods on the Vitamin 
C Content of Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 
692: 728 

Tuberculosis: The March Past, 682 

Turkey, In Modern (ed.), 622 

Two Kinds of Skills, 513 


( 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics: Cotton 
Fabric Research in the Bureau of Home 
Economics, 443 

U.S. Office of Education: Home Economics in 
the Office of Education (ed.), 317 

UL. S. Office of Experiment Stations: O.E.S. 
Fifth Reader, 95 

‘niversity of Illinois, Recollections and Im- 
pressions of the Beginnings of the De- 


— 


partment of Home Economics at the, 291 


~_ 


‘niversity of Manitoba, Home Economics in 
the Canadian Youth Training Program, 
Especially at the, 219 

Use of Volunteers in a Community Nutrition 


Service, 595 
\ 
VAN DeEMAN, RutH. If You Want to Be a 


Better Broadcaster, 460; 508 
4N Duzer, ADELAIDE L. How Cleveland 


“ 


Homemakers Train for and Teach Nutri 
tion to Neighborhood Groups, 550 

[Van Horn, Edna]: The New Executive Secre- 
tary (ed.), 389 

VAN SYCKLE, CALLA. How Price and Income 
Affect Food Purchases, 15; 72 

Vegetables: The Effect of Different Cooking 
Methods on the Vitamin C Content of 
Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 692; see also 
Food and Nutrition 

Virginia Home Economics Programs, Correla- 
tion in, 429 

Vitamin A: Effect of Storage on Vitamin A 
Content of Canned Tomatoes, 246; The 
Losses of Vitamin A, 539; Vitamin A 


Studies (abstracts), 639 
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Vitamin B: The Losses of the ““B”’ Vitamins, 
540; The Riboflavin and Vitamin Beg 
Content of Pinto Beans and the Effect 
of Cooking on These Factors, 107; Vitamin 
B; Metabolism (abstracts), 54 

Vitamin C: The Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) 
Content of Six Varieties of Cantaloupes, 
104; The Effect of Different Cooking 
Methods on the Vitamin C 
Quick-Frozen Vegetables, 692; The Losses 
of Vitamin C, 540; A Method for the Study 
of the Availability for Human Nutrition 
of the Vitamin C in 
Application to the Study of the Potato, 390 

Vitamin Content of (abstracts), 119 

Vitamin K, Its Chemical Nature and Its Role 
in Human Nutrition (abstracts), 405 

Vitamins: The Nomenclature of the Vitamins, 
314; The Physiological Functions of the 
Vitamins, 539; see also Food and Nutrition 

Vocations: The Vocational 
Training Center, 90; 
Job, 551 

Volunteers in a Community Nutrition Service, 
The Use of, 595 


Content of 


Foods, with an 


Fo »¢ Is 


Cafeteria as a 


Training for the 


W 
Wage Earner’s Family, Housing and the, 534 
WALLACE, MAupE E. Correlation in Virginia 
Home Economics Programs, 429; 508 
WARD, FRANK B. An Economist Looks at 
Home Economics, 366; 428 
Washington, Developments in 
What Is the Housing Problem, 5 
What Is Wrong with Parents, 685 
What Sort of Hose in 1941, 683 
Waite, GLtapys R. Specifications for Cotton 
Broadcloth, 99; 144 
White 


(ed.), 619 
35 


House Conference on Children in a 


Democracy (eds.), 242, 389 

[White, Marie] 
Housing Reports at the 
Meeting, 22 


[Progress in Public Housing] 


San Antonio 





| Dece mober 


WHITEHEAD, EvuGENIA. An Approach to Sex 
Education, 374; 428 

Who Buys the Family Groceries, 96 

WILLIAMS, CHESTINA. Effective Methods of 
Presenting Material in Family Eco 
nomics, 536 

WILMOT, JENNIE S. (and BERENICE MALLORY 


Economic and Social Problems in Home 


making, 607; 656 
Witson, Mavup (and RuHETA Morrison 
Storage Facilities for Personal Belongings 


in the Home Management House, 321; 
356 

WINGERT, Eva. Training for the Job, 551 

WoLpMAN, ELINorE R. 


Homemaker-Housekeeper 


New Developments 
in Supervised 
Service, 237; 284 

WotcGAMoT, IRENE H. Home 
the Ohio F.S.A., 307; 356 

Women in Government Services, Conference 
on (ed.), 169 

Woolman: Mary 
1940, 585 

Work Projects Administration: Training for 
Household Employment, 437 

Workers in Social Welfare and Public Health 
(ed.), 245 


E« onomics 


Schenck Woolman, 1860 


Working Together for Family Life Educa 
tion, 545 
World Federation of Education Associations 


Home Economics Meeting in Havana 
(ed.), 691 
(Wyckoff, Gladys]: 
(ed.), 172 


Field Secretary 


The New 


y 


Food, Drug, and ( 


osmet 


Year of the New 
Act, 31 


Zoo Hotel, 463 
ZWEMER, EVELYN, et al. 
Change in Attitude toward Some Phases 


The Measurement of 


of Homemaking, 173; 212 
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“WHAT TOYS SHALL I GIV 
THIS CHRISTMAS?” 








This impartial 
buying guide 
will help 
you choose 


W: JULD some sound sugges 
tions for children’s gifts 
help you with your Christmas 
shopping? Do you find it hard 
to choose from a_ bewildering 
irrav the tovs which will really satisfy a child? 


What makes children happiest 


Psychologists have found that the playthings which 
make children happiest are those which exactly 
meet their growing physical and mental abilities 
and which give them an opportunity for a variety 
ot experrences 

What are these playthings? How should they be 
bought’ This Better Buymanship gives answers to 
these questions. Here you will find suggestions for 
hildren’s gifts conveniently arranged by ages. Tak« 


ie 2-3, for example. For this group there is a list of 
things which children can push and pull and carry 
ibout—things which they can match and fit to 
gether. At age 3-4, for instance, children need things 


to help their play of imitating grown-ups. The book 
let tells about reasonably priced plavthings which 
meet this need and shows pictures of them 


Gifts for wholesome development 


For each age up to 10 there are groups of playthings 
vhich will satisfy a child by contributing to his 
mental and physical growth. A special chapter tells 


what books children appreciate, what kinds of bind 
ing wear well, what to do about sets of books for 
childre n 

We believe that you will find this Better Buyman 
ship very helpful in choosing for the children on 
your Christmas list gifts which wiil bring wholesome 
jevelopment and lasting happiness. A bibliography 
of references adds to the value of the volume as 
classroom material 

“Children’s Playthings and Books’”’ is one of the 
0 volumes in the Household Finance Library of 















Consumer Education. These impartial guides to the 
purchase of clothing, home furnishings, food and 
other family necessities show how to make the con- 
sumer’s dollar go farther. They are supplied for 
mailing costs only. With your copy of “Playthings” 
you will receive a list of the other titles in the 
series. Why don't you send the coupon now? 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corpora lion 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
282 branches in 184 cities 


, Research Dept. JHE-L 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me a copy of “Children’s Play 
things and Books” and complete list of titles 
in vour Librarv of Consumer-déducation. I en- 


1 
l | 
l | 
l | 
l | 
l | 
| | 
| close a 3c stamp | 
l | 
| Name a | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
L 


Address 
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NEW 
“SURE-MIX” 


CRISCO 
MAKES FINER CAKES 


Hundreds of Home Kitchen Tests 
Confirm our Test Kitchen Findings 


Months ago we demonstrated in the Procter & 
Gamble Test Kitchens that new ‘“Sure-Mix” 
Crisco helps produce lighter, smoother-textured, 
more tender cakes than other home shortenings. 
But we wanted to check these findings in average 
home kitchens. 

So we asked typical American housewives to 
pass their own judgment on “Sure-Mix” 
Crisco results. Independent investigators 
called on hundreds of housewives in 20 cities 
from Coast to Coast—gave them ‘“Sure-Mix’”’ 
Crisco and asked them to bake cakes and com- 
pare results with those obtained with their 
usual shortenings. 


CRISCO GETS 4 to 1 Vote 

The results were significant. When these 
women told us which shortening they liked best, 
their vote was 4 to 1 in favor of cakes made 
with Crisco as compared with all the other 
shortenings combined. 

Have you tried “Sure-Mix’’ Crisco? Have you 
seen what satin-smooth batters, what delicious 
cakes this finer shortening can turn out? If 
you haven’t, why not put “Sure-Mix” Crisco 
to the test in your class demonstrations? We'll 
gladly rest our case on your findings. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. 


IVORYDALE . OHIO 





Viobin & 


DEFATTED WHEAT GERM 


1. Does not become rancid or deteriorate. 

2. Somewhat richer in vitamin Bl and 15% 
richer in the proteins and minerals than 
the germ from which it is derived. 

3. Fully prepared and ready to eat. 


Contains among other parts of the B 
complex— 
Vitamin Bl 
(Thiamin) 10 International units 
per gram. 
Vitamin B2 
(Riboflavin)..7.5-8.0 micrograms 
per gram. 
Nicotinic 
Acid Approximately 27 mg. 
per pound. 


This outstanding wheat germ product has 


had four years of acceptance by commer- 
cial organizations and laboratory workers. 


VIOBIN CORPORATION 
Room 841, 155 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


CANADIAN Branca: VioBin (Canada) Limited 
637 Craig St., West, Montreal, Quebec 

















CONSUMER 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


Prepared by Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 
under a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Ten to twelve issues of mimeographed or 
planographed material, September 1940-June 
1941. 


The releases consist of newsletters and mis- 
cellanies. They include annotated listings of 
new publications; reports of progress in stand- 
ardization and grade labeling; news from 
governmental departments and _ regulatory 
agencies of interest to consumers; news of 
legislation, trade promotion and advertising 
campaigns; developments in the co-operative 
movement; reports of consumer projects, and 
suggestions for new projects. 


Yearly subscription price $1.00 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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Festive Holiday Breads 


To give a new fillip to breads for Christ- 
mas parties, try some of the intriguing 
ALL-BRAN recipes: ALL-BRAN Banana Nut 
Bread, ALL-BRAN Apricot Bread, 
ALL-BRAN Steamed Brown Bread! The 
very names sound “different” and deli- 
cious. And you'll be delighted with their 
fine texture, their appetizing goodness. 
FREE RECIPES. Write Dept. JHE-012, 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, for a collection of special holiday 
recipes for ALL-BRAN breads, puddings 


and cookies. 











VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


“Suggested Teaching Uniton Sent 


the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- aids 
curate information on Vita- 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 

new factors. Includes 
poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 
























1,000,000 Recipes 


World's largest collection 
of books for home and 
quantity cookery and insti- 
tutional management. 
Catalogue free. 


THE DAHLS, Stamford, Conn. 




















THE MALTEX COMPANY, Burlington, Vt. 





MALTEX Cereal 


The wholesome and nutritious wheat 
and malted barley cereal with the 
tempting flavor that both children and 
adults like. For Trial Package and 
Teaching Material, write: 









D 

AMERICAN 

MEDIC AL 
ASS™ 
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The subject of meat in the noontime diet of girls who work is important, 
we believe, not only to those girls especially, but also to professional women 
everywhere. That is why we are publishing this advertisement just as it has 
appeared in the newspapers of 175 cities. We feel that the facts it contains will 


be of interest to you as teachers and to your students. 








at noon for the girl who works 


The girl who works often unthinkingly neglects a real responsibility to herself 
and to her job. 

The quick, inadequate lunch at noon often makes for quick fatigue in the 
afternoon and hastens the tired, drawn lines which girls dread. 

Many girls are waking up to the fact that a piece of meat at noon has what 
it takes, and that it gives them many of the important food requirements they 


need to go through the rest of the business day. 


P’ NDING atypewriter, powdering amino acids (ask your physician how 


your nose, and everything else important they are). 

you do—even breathing —are part of Not only does meat—morning, 
the living process that uses up your noon or night —furnish complete pro 
proteins. teins, but it also 1s a natural source 

Proteins must be replaced and re- of certain important minerals, as 
plenished regularly, for the body well as vitamins, which you know 
does not store them up. you need. 

Meat is a major source, not only We suggest that the girl who works 
of proteins, but of “complete” pro- let meat work for her at her noonday 
teins, containing the 10 essential meal. 


American Meat Institute, Chicago 


Try These Meat-Plate Specials 
They have what it takes 


BAKED HAMBURGER with smothered onions and 
a green vegetable. 
HOT BAKED HAM SANDWICH on a bun with 
appie Sauce, 
MEAT LOAF WITH MUSHROGM SAUCE. 
FRANKFURTERS with potatoes au gratin or pota- 
to saiad. 
HOT ROAST BEEF SANDWICH. 
TENDERLOIN TIPS with mushrooms and noodles. 
LAMB PATTIES wrapped in bacon. 
MEAT AND VEGETABLE STEW. 
This Seal means that all statements 
made in this advertisement are acceptable 


to the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 














